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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
pee Ee 

HE preliminaries of peace were signed at Vienna on Monday, 

the ist August, by the Plenipotentiarics of Austria, Prussia, and 
Denmark. ‘The terms as far as Denmark is concerned are simple. 
She cedes Holstein, Lauenburg, Schleswig, and such districts of 
Jutland as are geographically within Schleswig, unconditionally to 
her conquerors, and, as we have shown elsewhere, ceases to exist as 
aPower. No indemnity is deinanded, but it is believed that half 
the fleet will be surrendere1 to the Duchies, and certain that they 
will be called on to pay the expenses of their own liberation. ‘he 
armistice has been extended, and it is believed that peace will be 
concluded and ratilied in about a month, the delay being necessary 
to settle certain details. Denmark expressly renounces any right 
to interfere in the future disposal of the Duchies, which are left 
absolutely in the hands of the two monarchies, the Diet being ap- 
parently neither represented nor named. The treaty will leave 
Denmark in possession of Zealand, Funen, Jutland, and their 
neighbouring islands, containing some 12,000 square miles and 
1,400,000 people, of Iceland, of the Faroe Islands, and of three 
little colonies in the West Indies, all of which will probably, 
like the Indian possessions of Denmark, be sold for money. 
France wauts Iceland in particular as a whaling station. 











The disposal of the Duchies has not yet been determined. ‘The 
Saxon Government has announced that the next outrage on the 
Federal troops will be resisted by the bayonet ; but it is ramoured 
that the Liberals of Germany have struck up some kind of alliance 
with Herr von Bismark. Ie is to seize the Duchies and Ianover, 
with perhaps some other smaller States, and they are, as they hope, 
to avail themselves of that approach to an united Germany. It is 
considered certain that he neither can nor will rest quiet, as peace 
implies the renewed activity of the Prussian Chamber. ‘The pre- 
valent feeling of Germany is not badly expressed in a Viennese 
bon mot, ** We wanted Germany ruled from Vienna, and we have 
our wish, for Herr von Bismark is here.” 


The American intelligence of the week is of some importance. 
The character of the ‘ negotiations for peace "—a clever elec- 
tioneering ‘* dodge "—will be found explained elsewhere, but all 
accounts concur in representing that General Sherman has taken 
Atlanta. A final confirmation is still required, but reports in New 
York, growing clearer every hour, stated that Johnston had 
been superseded by Mr. Davis in favour of General Hood, that 
the latter had given battle, had failed, and had retreated on 
Macon. If this account is correct—as we, on the whole, believe 
it to bR—General Sherman is master of the nexus of the Georgian 
lines, and of the military workshop of the South, an immense ac- 
quisition. General Grant was still before Petersburg, waiting 
quietly until the gaps in his ranks should have been filled up, an 
end said to have been attained by the arrival of a strong reinforce- 
ment brought by sea from New Orleans. More men were still 
required, and the President had issued a call for half a million 
more troops, so as to reinforce all the armies at once. This 
astounding number includes, however, large bodies of hundred- 
days men and volunteers, and represents probably an additional 
drain on the labour market of only half as many. If not supplied 


‘by September all deficiencies will be made up by draft, under the 


new law which abolishes exemptions but admits of substitutes. 





Lord Palmerston has commenced the business of the recess, 
— starring” it in the provinces. On Wednesday he turned the 








first sod of a new railway at ‘owcester, and mate a most char- 
acteristic speech on the advantages of railways. He mentioned 
casually their effect in relucing the cost of production, but the 
benefit upon which he dwelt with most evident appreciation was 
the facility the locomotive affordel for paying visits to one’s 
friends. ‘ Now, if one gentleman meets another, say iu St. James’s 
Street, he says, ‘I shall have some goo shooting next week. Will 
you come down to me and spend a few days?’ Ilis friend re- 
plies, ‘Oh, by all means! I shall be charmed. What is the 
station nearest your house?’ ‘The first speaker rejoins, ‘ Why, I 
am not very well off at present in regard to railway communication 
—the nearest station is sixteen miles from my house. But it is 
a good road. You will get a nice fly, and you can come very 
well.” Upon this the invited guest says, ‘Did you say it was 
Tuesday you asked me for? and excuses himself. And so for 
want of a railway the country gentleman has to go without his 
friend. ‘The good people of Towcester were immensely amused at 
this illustration, which made each individual feel as if he were 
chit-chatting with the Premier. 

Lord Palmerston’s humorous impudence see:ns catching. During 
the ceremonial at Towcester Mr. Knightley, member for the 
county, had to return thanks, and uttere what he thought was 
a speech very complimentary to the visitor. The country, he said, 
always drew a distinction between Lord Palmerston and his 
colleagues, and set down any blunler in the kettle of fish to ** one 
of the scullions.” ‘The noble lord and his colleagues were always 
playing chuckfarthing, when it came up heads the Viscount had 
the credit, when tails the Ministry hal the blame. It was not 
Lord Palmerston’s fault, but the country was resolved to give him 
all the halfpence and his colleagues the kicks, Mr. Knightley’s 
idea of a compliment is an odd oue, the speech really implying 
that the Premier's popularity was quite unmeritet; but the thought 
in his mind so oddly developed is exact'y that of the public. Lord 
Palmerston’s luck seemed to Mr. Knightley a capacity, anl so it 
seems to the majority of his countrymen. 

Justice is to be done to the donkeys. There is to beaslow 
of donkeys at the Islington Agricultural [fall next week, wor. 
eight classes will be exhibited, —IMnglish and foreign donkeys, nz- 
lish and foreign mules, and four ‘iuds of the animal “ uselin 
business” todraw costermongers' carts an 1 washerwomen’s baskets. 
The Prince of Wales, we are glal to see, will exhibit, and two or 
three Peers, and if the foreign description is shown to alvantage 
the Londoners will b> able to forin a totally new idea of their old 
friends. ‘The amazement of the average costermonger when he 
finds that a donkey may be as big as a pony and as sleck asa 
mouse, may be driven swifidly without blows, may be taughta 
singularly rapid trot, and may be finally cured of kicking, will bo 
as well worth seeing as the aniials themselves. Nothing is s> 
much wanted in England as a beast of draught which is at 
once strong and cheap to keep, but thoagh the donkey is both no 
effort has ever bezn made to improve the breed. We trust the 
Islington show may be the forerunner of happier days for one of 
the most intelligent and far te best tempered of all the domestic 
animals. 5 

A strange case has begun ‘in the Divorce Court this week. 
Admiral LL. Codrington charged his wife, daughter of Mr. Smith of 
Florence and an Italian laly, with adultery with two persons, 
Lieutenaut-Colonel D. Anderson, of Her Majesty's 22nd Foot, 
and Lieutenant Mildmay, 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade. The 
evidence seemed rather weak,—depositions from hostile servants and 
unsigned letters,—until Mrs. Watson, wile of a clergyman in Malta, 
entered the box, and deposed positively that Mrs. Codrington had 
confessed to her an act of adultery with Lieutenant’ Mildmay. 
This act not having been mentioned in the pleas, the respondent's 
counsel announced himself taken by surprise, and asked for an 
adjournment, which was granted, the julge expressing himself 
strongly against the law which prevents Mrs. Codrington putting 
herself in the box. Almost the entire press has followed his 
Lordship’s hint, and alvocated a change of the law which would in 
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fact compel parties to a divorce suit to make statements exposing 
themselves if not to legal, to much severer social penalties. 


The Whigs have lost another seat. The Liberal me:ber for 
Exeter, Mr. Divett, died, and the Tories set up Lord Courtenay, son 
of the Karl of Devon, and Tory of the milder type, who will uphold 
the Church, but compromise Church-rates. Mr. Coleridge, Q.C., 
High Church Radical, was selected as the Liberal candidate, and 
lost the seat, chiefly, we imagine, on account of his religious opinions. 
Exeter has had too much of Dr. Philpotts to like the High Church, 
and Lord Courtenay won the day by 1,071 to 1,048. There is one 
compensation for the loss, that it introduces another man under 
thirty into the House, which is done to death by respectable people 
of fifty with half a million. 


The Confederate States have issued a manifesto in the shape of 
a resolution passed by both Houses of Congress, defending their 
conduct in continuing a war which involves such carnage. The 
document contains nothing new, being a repetition of the 
old assertions that the North violated the fundamental com- 
pact, that it has only to cease from aggression in order to secure 
peace, that eight millions of determined men cannot be conquered, 
and that all the South asks is the enjoyment of ‘‘its hereditary 
rights” and ‘its cherished institutions.” Doubtless that is all, and 
what more does the Czar ask in Poland? Nobody in England 
ever denied that the South, for adequate cause, had a right to revolt 
against Washington, just as Hungary has a right to revolt 
against Vienna,—the point is the adequacy of the cause. 
The South, with every privilege guaranteed, with a majority 
in Congress, with the same chance of electing a President as any 
other section of the country, with West Point, and the fleet, and 
the arsenals all in the hands of Southerners, revolted because 
a President was elected pledged to resist the extension of slavery. 
Apart from the moral question, Ireland might just as well revolt 
because the House of Commons preferred a Protestant to a 
Catholic Premier. Itis too late for manifestoes. ‘The South, with 
the ballot-boxes open, appealed to the decision of the sword, and 
must abide by its decree. 


Tunbridge Wells has been the scene of a riot. A Mr. Webber, 
a surgeon residing there, reported that the drainage was bad, a 
sanitary commissioner said it was satisfactory, but Mr. Webber 
repeated his opinion. ‘Thereupon a mob, incited, as mobs always 
are, by ‘‘respectable” persons, attacked his house, broke his 
windows, injured his property, and threatened him. Tunbridge 
Wells is a curious place. [t has grown into a great town, but, as 


| Lord John Manners on Wednesday made a most SUugvestive 
| speech to the Leicestershire Agricultural Society. He Started the 
doubt whether, considering the average prices obtained for wheat of 
| late years, the farmers had not bestowed too much attention On its 
cultivation. He was inclined slowly and by degrees to try other 
| crops, and recommended Leicestershire farmers to try at least five 
| acres of flax. There seemed no limit to the demand for that plant 
| which would grow tolerably on any deep dry soil, and which yielded 
a mean profit of some 9/. an acre. Wool, too, was payi 
admirably,—a statement to which his audience assented, —gng 
these high prices might last for a considerable time. The eultj. 
vations recommended are only applicable to certain parts of the 
country, but the principle of greater variety of culture is sound, 
The landlords, however, must help if any change is to be made, for 
it is the clauses inserted in their leases quite as much as the pre- 
judices of farmers which stereotype agriculture. 


} 


The cook of the Ouse, bound from Sunderland to Alexandria, 
has been charged with attempting to poison the whole crew. Three 
of them, it seems, died, but ‘An M.D.,” writing to the Times, sug- 
gests that they died of eating bad pork. There is a disease among 
pigs in which they become infected with a minute worm called 
trichina spiralis. If the meat thus poisoned is not particularly 
well cooked the worm enters the consumer's system, and gradually 
eats through him also, causing disease or death. The complaint jg 
well known in Germany, and even in England several cases haye 
been reported, particularly at Birmingham, and Professor Gamgee 
mentioned to the committee on diseased cattle the necessity for 
special precautions against the evil. Pork is not often eaten by the 
rich half cooked, but sailors eat it nearly raw, and it remains some. 
times in sausages only just heated through. In this weather a 
tinge of Mohammedan opinion among us would have a decidedly 
good sanitary influence. 





A murder, which unhappily confirms the popular notion of the 
condition of the working classes of the black country, was com. 
mitted on Monday last. A collier at Bilston, named Christian, 
married eight years ago a respectable widow with two children by 
her former husband. These eight years he has passed in con- 
stant drunkenness and brutality towards his wife, spending his 
time and money in cock-fighting and pigeon-flying, and on his 
return home pulling his wife's hair out, knocking out her teeth, 
and ill-treating his stepchildren. At last the climax arrived, and 
in reply to a piteous remonstrance from his wife, he attempted to 
burn both her and her daughter in their beds, drove them out of 





usual with mere pleasure places, the poverty of the poor is terrible. 
There is no municipality, te tradesmen are completely masters of | 
the local Conservancy Board, they will not allow a market to be | 
established lest it should interfere with their monopoly, and prices 
are most exorbitant. The residents live on the visitors, who pay 
anything they are asked, and a surgeon who talks publicly about 
drainage is of course a man to be stoned by the extremely inde- 
pendent set who, when needful, constitute the ‘“ people” of the 
Wells. 








The Indian Government appears to be still troubled about affairs 
in Bootan. It appears that Mr. Ashley Eden did really, under 
compulsion, sign a treaty ceding Assam—an event, we believe, 
unprecedtented in our history—and the Bootanese are disposed to 
enforce the treaty. Any descent into our provinces must be de- 
feated, and troops are being despatched up the Brahmaputra, but 
the Government is desirous of also recovering the treaty. It is 
not a pleasant thing to have to fight men for entering a province 
which our own agent gave them, and the plan finally adopted seems 
as fair as the circumstances will admit. This is to defend the 
passes which Jead from Bootan into Assam, seize the Terai, block 
the southern passes, and wait till the want of supplies forces the 
Bootanese to surrender the paper extorted from Mr. Eden. 














The Bishop of London explained on Monday, at a meeting of 
the Executive Committee, the results of his application to the | 
public for aid. The promoters had intended originally, he said, to | 
ask London for 100,000/. in ten years, but he had advised them to 
ask for ten times that sum, and 75,(000/. had been collected in one 
year. With this sum and other resources arrangements had been | 
made for the employment of fifty-eight additional clergy and 
thirty lay agents, who will ultimately, it is hoped, be paid from 
the funds of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Je trusted in ten 
years to see the diocese something very different from what it had 
been, but it was necessary to extend their appeal farther, and reach | 
the tradespeople and the poor. Some of the wealthy had given 
liberally, but he had received little as yet from the middle class. 


the house with a heavy strap, and on the next day followed them 


| to the house of his wife’s father, where they had taken refuge, and 


after fearful violence to both he fell upon the old man and de- 
liberately strangled him to death, 


The Record has left our statement of last week, showing that it 
had pieced together a leader out of snippets from this journal 
and the Zablet, unnoticed. Its conductors refuse either to 
explain, or defend, or apologize for the offence of deliberately pass- 
ing the work of other men off as their own. It was perhaps 
foolish to expect them to follow any one of those courses. The 
act is below explanation, and incapable of defence, and as for 
apology, the kind of people who apologize for a wrong do not often 
appropriate property not their own. Yet this is the journal which 
declares itself to be the only one guided by truly Christian principle, 
which maintains an espionage on clergymen wicked enough to 
dance, which inserts advertisements from “ serious” tradesmen, and 
which yesterday published in a leaded review the following 
astounding sentence:—‘‘ Error is a species of moral evil, and 
religion knows little or nothing of the subtle line by which we are 
apt to separate the intellectual from the moral in man.” The 
Tablet at least is avenged, for the cardiual dogma of its Church is 
accepted as a principle by the organ of her staunchest foes. 


Samuel Porter, whose atrocious treatment of a lunatic brother 
in Cornwall was fully disclosed at his trial some months ago, has 
received sentence. He was convicted at the time, but a point of 
law was reserved as to whether the relationship did not except him 
from the operation of the statute. ‘his having been decided 
against the prisoner, Mr. Justice Byles gave judgment at Bodmin 
on Saturday, and sentenced him to nine months’ imprisonment, on 
behalf of Mr. Justice Martin, who tried the case. Im explanation 
of the extraordinary lenity of the sentence he advanced, firstly, 
the recommendation to mercy of a Cornish jury, who seem to have 
had decidedly provincial ideas on the subject ; secondly, the 
length of the period during which the lunatic had been kept “in a 
state of filth and neglect which we would scarcely keep a domestic 
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animal in,” as if the blunting of the prisoner’s sense of the 
junatic’s condition had any bearing upon the actual crime for which 
he was arraigned ; and thirdly, the extenuating fact that food suffi- 
cient even for the lunatic’s morbid appetite had been supplied to him. 
The real cause of this lenity is shadowed ‘forth, we fear, in the 
intimation that the judge who had tried the case was not “ acces- 
sible to popular clamour.” Strong popular feeling ought not to 


jnfluence judges either way. 


The Sultan, in a fit of religious alarm, has almost quarrelled 
with his only remaining friend. The Protestant Missionaries, it is 
said, have of late made considerable progress in Turkey, and the 
fanatical party, which believes, with the Record of Friday, that error 
isa moral evil, prevailed on the Divan to shut np the establish- 
ment of the Bible Society, forbid the preaching of the missionaries, 
and arrest some of the recent converts. As this proceeding is a 
distinct breach of treaty Sir H. Bulwer remonstrated, and the 
Sultan re-opened the Bible Society’s store, permitted preaching any- 
where except in a public place, and contented himself with 
banishing the converts ‘ temporarily” to some “ consular station ” 
in Asia. The limitation on preaching is a police measure, but 
banishment is a severe punishment for the offence of changing one’s 
faith, and odd things are done by Turks at stations in Asia, 
“eonsular” or otherwise. We presume some further pressure will 
be applied to the Divan, but the incident will not be unfortunate 
if it teaches the English world that the Khalifat, like the Papacy, 
cannot change. If the Sultan does not carry out the Koran he 
has no raison détre; to ask him to be tolerant, or to ask the 
“ Vicegerent of Christ ” to be a “ constitutional Sovereign,” is to 
ask that the same man shall be and not be. ‘The Sultanat and the 
Papacy must be solutus a legibus, or cease to exist. 





The engine-driver and fireman in charge of the train which met 
with the accident on its return from Ascot races were placed upon 
their trial at Guildford Assizes on Wednesday. ‘The evidence dis- 
closed a chaotic state of contradictory regulations,—and constant 
evasion of all of them,—which completely exonerated the two ser- 
yvants of the company technically charged with manslaughter. 
For the hundredth time the question was asked why the inexpensive 
and yet efficient precautions used in the case of Royal trains were 
not taken when the safety of the public only was at stake, and 
met with an answer even more unsatisfactory than usual. ‘The 
traffic manager of the Company frankly admitted that the only 
effect of the special regulations issued on the day in question was to 
render the probable number of killed and wounded in the inevitable 
accident rather less than it otherwise would have been. Mr. Justice 
Willes not only agreed in the volunteered verdict of acquittal, but 
remarked that the accused were doing their best at the time to pre- 
vent an accident which instructions of an unusual and contradictory 
kindrendered imminent. He also hinted that every company which 
persisted in a similar system must be prepared for heavy compen- 
sation in case of accident. 


Mr. Cooke, the magistrate sitting in the Worship Street Police 
Court, seems determined to emulate the fame of Sir Peter Laurie, 
and “ put down” suicide. He announced on Thursday that cases of 
attempted suicide were becoming as frequent as cases of petty larceny, 
and he would send every person brought before him on the charge 
for trial. That will doubtless diminish the number of * attempts ” 
by increasing that of successful suicides. It is the fear of the 
charge which induces those who have made the attempt with 
halfa heart to make it again more earnestly. Those who have 
really made up their minds to face the grim King are not very 
likely to be deterred by terror of Mr. Cooke. 


The Board of Trade has issued a circular to all Railway Boards, 
suggesting in a style very suggestive of ‘* bated breath and whisper- 
ing humbleness,” whether, the public mind being alarmed, it might 
not be possible to furnish trains with foot-boards and hand-rails 
which would admit of the guard passing along the train. Of 
course, says Milner Gibson, with comical fear lest he should be 
asking too much, there must be “ carefully framed regulations to 
prevent abuse.” And **my Lords are very sensible that without 
the cordial co-operation of the railway companies” very little can 
be accomplished. Of course the directors will reply with a 
hundred reasons, proving to demonstration that the suggestion is 
impracticuble, though, if Mr. Milner Gibson had done his duty, 
and introluced a short Act, instead of signing that smooth twaddle, 
it would have beeu carried out at once. 

The special correspondent of the Times gives a singular account 
of the state of religious feeling in Denmark. The Danes are 
admitted to be one of the very best people in the world, upright 


and sober, singularly free from violent crime, hospitable, cheerful, 
and kind. They pay, however, it would appear, but little atten- 
tion to the externals of religion, rarely go to church, never dissent 
from the established form of worship, and care nothing whatever 
for ecclesiastical discussions. The clergy are few, the churches 
poor and scanty, and only opened apparently for one service a week. 
In Denmark, as in heaven, men find themselves able to keep the 
law of God without the observances which'in the rest of the Pro- 
testant world buttress, and prop, and shelter failing virtue. We 
suspect the explanation is to be found in the temperament of the 
Dane, which disinclines him to vice and Calvinism, as it does to 
other strong excitements. 


"he adjourned inquest on the Somers Town murder and suicide 
was resumed on Tuesday. Medical and other evidence fully corro- 
borated the prima fucie aspect of the case, and the only new feature 
was the total discrepancy between the evidence of Mrs. Loader, 
the lodger who first discovered the bodies, and a statement alleged 
to have been made by her to another lodger. According to the 
evidence of the latter, Mrs. Loader was a witness of the actual 
quarrel which resulted in the murder, if not of the crime itself. 
The jury returned a verdict of murder and suicide against brown, 
and the Coroner granted a warrant for his burial in the usual 
terms. 


The Peninsular, West Indian, and Southern Bank has been 
established for the purpose of giving increased facilities to mer- 
chants and others trading or otherwise connected with the West 
India Islands and the Southern States of America. The capital of 
the Bank is 2,000,000/., in 20,000 shares of 100/. each, one-half of 
which is already subscribed. ‘The Directors intend to open 
branches imniediately at St. Thomas's, Bermuda, Nassau, and 
Liverpool, and to extend their operations to Panama, and the 
Northern Republics of South America. The ultimate object of 
the Directors being to establish banks for the Southern States of 
America, the necessary measures will be taken, at the close of the 
present struggle, for forming branches at the leading Southern 
ports and cities. 


The Merchant Shipping Company, capital 1,000,000/., in 20,000 
shares of 50/. each, has been introduced by the Imperial Mercan- 
tile Credit and Crédit Mobilier Companies, with the object of pur- 
chasing the valuable shipping business of Messrs. Somes Brothers. 
The fleet at the present moment consists of eighteen vessels, some 
of which are built of iron, and are now employed in the East 
India, China, and Australian trades. Seven of these vessels are 
over 1,000 tons. 


The Natal Investment Company, with a capital of 500,0002., in 
10,000 shares of 50/. each, is also announced, The Directors pro- 
pose to lend and invest in the colony, at colonial interest, which 
varies from 10 to 12 per cent., money advanced upon Debentures, 
&e., in this country, to undertake the management of estates for 
absentees and others, and to transact the usual business of a finin- 
cial company. 


The Directors of the Bank of England have further advance 
their minimum rate of discount to eight per cent. ‘he stock of 
bullion is reduced to 12,877,433/., and the reserve of notes an Jl coin 
is only 5,598,493/. 

On Saturday last Consols closed at 90 to 90} for money, anl 
904 4 for account. Yesterday they left off at 8)} } for trausfor, 
and 893 for the September account. 


Subjoined is a table showing the closing prices of the leading 


Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, July 29. Friday, Angnst 5 


Greek ee ee * . - . 24 _ 23% 
Do. Coupons . oe ee ee — oe _ 
Mexican oe oo ae oe ee ee 29% 287 
Spauish Passive «+ oo _ oe o 2 t 22 
Do. Certificates oe . boy 11} 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. 72 72h 
” ” 1s62.. - 7 * 6H 

»  Consolidés.. on oe wt eo 50} oi 49) 


Subjoined are the closing prices of the leading British Railways 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 





Friday, July 2) Friday, August 3 

Caledonian .. ve oe ee ee oo 125} _ 125 
Great Eastern oe oo oo o oo ds) 4 3 
Great Northern... oe oe oe o 139 134 
Great Western... .. ee oe oo ee 72} os 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe a . 121 1204 
London and Brighton oe oe - ee 17 lh $} 
London and North-Western ee ee es lit ° 1175 
London and South-Western ee oe ee 9 wa ” 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. oe ee 45 ee | 
Midland oe oe es oe os. o 133} 133 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe oe ee lly ily 

Do. lnk lw elle . 97 
West Midland, Oxfturd -. oe oo ee #33 oe is 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POST-MORTEM ON DENMARK. 

” oe late King!” said Philip of Orleans, Regent of France, 

who could not endure to hear of death, to a Secretary 
who talked of a deceased King of Spain, ‘‘ what do you mean by 
the late King >’ ‘‘ Mais, Monseigneur,” answered the startled 
and pliant Secretary, ‘it is but a title they take.” It is a novel 
réle for Liberal journals to play, but the English press bas all 
this week been acting, with less wit and less provocation, the 
part of the Regent’s Secretary. They will not call Denmark 
dead,—the phrase is far too uncourtly, she is but “ reduced,” 
or to be very frank, ‘‘despoiled” of part of her territories. 
The nationality subsists ; the fleet remains; the Danes can trade, 
and marry, and eat ; and even if Denmark has ceased to be 
of any consequence in the world, why, says the Times, ‘the 
happiness of nations does not depend on their importance ; it 
is indeed often in an adverse ratio to their magnitude in 
their neighbours’ eyes and their own.” The motive of all 
this courtliness is plain enough. The English public does not 
like to remember that the power it was bound to protect has 
been slain under its eyes, and in the teeth of its protest, feels 
as it hears of the last sad ceremonies a pang which might, if 
the details were brought too clearly forward, change into a 
spasm of indignation against the advisers who have misled 
it. A veil therefore is stretched over the transaction, and all 
its little horrors concealed. That was not the death-rattle in 
the patient’s throat, only a stifled groan; the surgeons are 
using the knife, but it is not a post-mortem they are making, 
they only prepare for healthful amputation ; the patient will be 
greatly relieved by the lossof hislegsandarm. Itis pleasant 
no doubt to sorrowing friends to hear those smooth excuses, 
and their utterance is considered by many as morally justi- 
fiable, but the fact remains none the less that the life has 
fled, the European power called Denmark is extinct. M. de 
Quaade, on the 1st August, agreed at Vienna tothe arrangement 
described by us last week, the cession of Holstein, Lauenburg, 
and Schleswig, with their islands, and the Danish monarchy 
consequently ceased to exist. ‘There may remain for a time 
a little State called by the old name, and the tradition of inde- 
pendence may linger round it, like the smell of an eaten dinner 
round the table, but the reality.has departed. The ‘ Den- 


ee 
deed if she were it would be worthless, for the Five Powe 
were solemnly pledged to maintain the integrity and ind 
pendence of Denmark, and broke the pledge because it y, 
inconvenient. The German stream flows ceaselessly into iy 
land, the traders in Zealand are German, the Court is purel 
German, and once the Duchies are gone the rest of the 
monarchy can be absorbed whenever a Prussian Premier de. 
sires to stave off an unpleasant internal reform. Switzerlang 
exists with a separate life without either fleet or army, byt 
then even steel bolts ‘‘at a pound a piece” are wasted on 
mountain sides. Denmark may avoid incessant compul- 
sion by entering the Confederation, but then she becomes g 
German State; or by joining Sweden, but then she becomes g 
Scandinavian province; or by accepting a Russian Protectorate 
but then she becomes a Russian satrapy,—in any case, even 
the most favourable, ‘there is an end of an auld sang,” gs 
good Lord Belhaven said, Denmark as a member of the Euro. 
pean family is dead, and the only subject for specu. 
lation is the manner and time of her burial. In other 
words, England rather than risk her commercial prosperity 
or risk a cessation of harmony between the Court and the 
people, has suffered a free Protestant maritime State to be 
swept from the map by a great despotic semi-Catholic power, 
There are but two more such States in the world, Holland 
and Sweden, and either may now be attacked on the same 
pretexts, and with the same certainty of success. That poliey 
may be wise, it is waste of time to argue in England when 
all the political leaders are on one side, but at least let us 
acknowledge to ourselves and the world its visible results, 
But granting Denmark dead, ¢. ¢., utterly powerless, a 
‘nation’s happiness is often in the inverse ratio to her 
power.” Isit? Are Greeks so much happier than English. 
men, Turks than Frenchmen, Poles than Russians, Chilians 
than Spaniards, the Swiss than the people of the United 
States ? The sentence is in fact the mere reductio ad absurdum 
of the theory which asserts that the slave is happy because he 
is well-fed, that England would be the happier if she 
had no status to maintain, that, in short, physical well- 
being is the sole constituent of happiness. Even if happi- 
ness were the true object of life—which it is not, or 
this world must be pronounced one vast and _ hopeless 
failure—that theory would still be false. Man does not live 
by bread alone, though the bread be never so thickly buttered, 





mark ” which remains is politically only a corpse, bearing still 
the old semblance of manhood, but utterly powerless, either 
for good or evil. It is a State consisting of two smal] islands, 
neither of them so large as Lincolnshire, half-a-dozen islets, 
the largest less than Brecknock, and a peninsula little bigger 


and power, influence, independence, the force which can make 
ideas prevail, the right to act without interference, resources 
sufficientto give all latent capacities fair play, are with all men 
higher than brutes real and necessary conditions of happiness. 
That size has nothing to do with the matter we readily 


than Munster, a scattered territory in all not quite half the| admit. Attica did not grow great through the extent of her 
size of Scotland, almost as bleak, much worse cultivated, | acreage, and even now the world would lose less by the de- 


and without an approach to its rich mineral wealth. struction of China than by an earthquake which swallowed 

The population bears about the same proportion, being|up Paris. But force is as essential to the development of 
1,400,000, or rather more than a third of that of Scotland, | national as health to that of physical life, and Denmark has 
singularly divided in all but feeling, and tainted already alike | been deprived of the necessary force. She must exist in con- 
in Jutland and Zealand with the Germanic element. This | stant terror of invasion, and by acts of incessant obedience. 
little people, just the half of the Swiss in number, resides in | If Bismarck considers her constitution too free the constitution 
a country of which three-fourths is a flat plain utterly in-| must be altered, if Russia thinks her too friendly to Sweden 
defensible, and the remainder islands defensible only by a fleet, | the friendship must be broken, if Schleswig-Holstein holds 
which Denmark has no means to maintain. The Danes, we | her tariff excessive the tariff must be reduced. National life 
are told, may still have an army and a fleet, for the soldiers | or vigour is impossible under circumstances which leave 
of the Duchies were disaffected, and their sailors very few, | energy no object and intellect no room, in which political life 
and if Schleswig and Holstein claim half the ships, as they | is reduced to a feeding operation, and human aspiration con- 
do, some more can be built in the Clyde. Is Ireland, then, | fined to the hope of becoming inordinately rich. The true test 
a drawback to our military strength? Denmark may have| of a nation is not its comfort, but the men it produces, and 


soldiers, it is true, for she may drill her whole population, as 
Switzerland does; but for an army and a fleet it is a revenue 
And where is revenue to be obtained ? 
No statesmen, save the English, French, and Dutch, have 
ever succeeded in levying taxes to the extent of more than 
thirty shillings a head, and that high average would leave 
Denmark with a revenue of 2,100,000/. 





which is needed. 


It will be hard 


what have Norway or Switzerland done for the human race 
that we should set up their life as ideal? As well might 
we argue thata man must be happy under perpetual pupilage, 
if only his meals are regular and his sleep unbroken. “1 
won't be your fatted hog,” said Napoleon, and the sentence 
is remembered because it expressed the unspoken thought of 
every man with the capacity to comprehend it. Napoleon 








to reach even that, for one of the many difficulties with which | may have been wrong, but the counsel given to the Danes to 
the country has to struggle is an inordinate emigration, which | become fatted hogs and be happy comes oddly from a nation 
year by year empties the islands of their most energetic; which finds its happiness in achievement, and a press to 
children, and which any heavy taxation would be certain to| which political movement is the very life-blood. The stomach 
increase. Out of this sum she will have to pay the interest ona| may be, after all, the most important member, but there is 
debt of 10,000,000/., leaving her less than 1,300,000/. for | a want of self-respect when it is the brain which suggests 
court, army, navy, colonies, and internal administration. We | that truth. 
may imagine in these days of iron-clads the sort of fleet she 
would be able to maintain out of the balance remaining. MR. LINCOLN’S DIPLOMACY. 

But Denmark, argue the men, who in weariness of the| \/{—R. LINCOLN never displayed his remarkable shrewd- 
temporary paralysis of Great Britain are thinking that they | LV ness to better advantage than in the unofficial negotia- 
approve of Mr. Cobden’s opinions, may live without fleet and | tions recently commenced by the South. ‘The Southe'n 
army. She may, but it will be a life without a future, for she | statesmen share with the Northern great skill in the manipu- 
is not, be it remembered, under the European guarantee. In-| lation of elections, and early in July they hit on a most 
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Je device for overthrowing the President. They sent 
nada certain agents clothed with that kind of authority 
qhich it is so easy to repudiate, to open a sort of informal 
conference with the unrecognized allies of the Washington 
Cabinet. The gentlemen sent were not envoys, or confiden- 
tial agents, or even accredited messengers, but they “ knew 
the proposals which would be favourably received at Rich- 
mond,” or, 28 European intriguers say, “understood the mind 
ofthe King.” From a motive we scarcely comprehend the 
Southern representatives, Messrs. Clay and Holcomb, selected 
Mr. Horace Greeley, their deadly opponent but no friend to 
Mr. Lincoln, as their intermediary with the President, demand- 
ing & safe conduct, and giving out that they intended to pro- 
conditions somewhat of this kind:—The Southern States 
were to re-enter the Union in a body as if no campaign had oc- 
curred, as if in fact the four years of war had been merely years 
of rioting and disturbance, very noxious, but without influence 
on the national constitution. The Confederate debt was 
indeed to be acknowledged, but the South would offer the 
means to mect it in the shape of a special direct tax on cotton 
and tobacco. As to slavery, all slaves already freed under 
the President’s proclamation were to remain free, but all 
ether slaves to remain enslaved under the laws existing before 
the war. It is hardly necessary to point out the character of 
these ‘‘ terms,” for we do not believe they were ever seriously 
offered. They would, if accepted, have replaced the Union in 
worse than its old position, with slavery still in the ascendant 
throughout the South, and slaveholders still recognized as 
the ablest American statesmen, with a debt multiplied thirty- 
fold to no purpose, and a terrible social disorganization en- 
eountered to no end. Such terms were certain to be rejected, 
but there was an object in offering them. They gave the De- 
mocratic party a foothold in the national councils. That 
y, while thirsting for peace is still as unwilling as the 
publican to resign its dream of empire, and though utterly 
careless of slavery, is scarcely prepared for the infamy of 
re-enslaving men freed by a national act. ‘To offer them back 
their dream, the whole Union un livided, without any further 
war, to secure the dignity of the Government without a resort 
to abolition, this was to give them new hope, to attach to 
them all the waverers, to enable their leaders to promise all 
for which the Democrats really care. A re-united Union, with 
two fleets, a million of soldiers, and possibly Mr. Duvis at its 
head,—this was a prospect which, as they knew, would make 
the heart of every Democrat bound with hope and delight. It 
was indeed to be purchased by the nullification of all that has 
been done in four years, but then all that has been done has 
been done by Republicans; by the re-imposition of slavery, 
but then slavery has always been condoned by the Democrats ; 
and by the loss of all Northern honour, but then who would 
dare to criticize a nation possessed of a million of trained men? 
To men who care for nothing but empire the offer was most 
enticing, and its effect will even now be severely felt at the 
ll 
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8. 
The President, who, believing that Messrs. Clay and Hol- 
comb were informal plenipotentiaries, had already promised safe 
conducts, must have been sorely puzzled. To accept these 
terms, even as preliminaries, was to commit political suicide, 
yet to refuse them simply was to give colour to the libel that 
he individually did not desire to see the war atanend. To 
impose new terms of any kind was to give his enemies a handle, 
while to invite the envoys again to Washington, as if their 
“bases” had been accepted, was to deceive, —a course to which 
Mr. Lincoln never allows himself to be driven. He hardly 
knew how to address them, for almost any title might be 
twisted into a recognition of the Confederate States, while 
dealing with nameless men exposed him to the risk of a re- 


question not being one of chandlery !}, and the bearer or bearers thereof shall 
have safe conduct both ways. [J/, you perceive, sefi/: the bases, being 
your legal ruler.|—(Signed), Apsranam LiNcoLy, President of the 
United States.” 

- The shrewd but dishonest device had been baffled by the 
equally shrewd but more honest brain. It was impossible 
for the South or their allies to assert that the ‘ President 
stood in the way of peace,” for he had accepted their terms 
with the single addition that the cause of the war must be 
finally removed. No effort was made to humiliate the 
enemy, no cessions required, no concessions refused, no single 
demand introduced of which it was possible to make a cry. 
The baffled envoys exclaim indeed that the terms involve the 
“‘ sacrifice of liberty, honour, and self-respect ;’’ but these are 
the mere words of disappointed men. The President had 
previously pointed out the modus operandi of ‘ submission,” 
and any method more honourable or less inconsistent with 
self-respect it would be hard to conceive. All that a State in 
revolution has to do is to use its State power to abolish 
slavery for ever, and send representatives to Congress, and it at 
once resumes its place within the Union, with its rights 
intact and its privileges unimpaired, with its liberties un- 
assailed and with full leave to rule the Union if its repre- 
sentatives have the ability. No such terms were ever yet 
conceded by a State to subjects in revolt, no such offer ever 
made to a subdued belligerent. Even the appearance of 
submission is avoided, for the single act required, the abo- 
lition of slavery as the cause of the war, is not to be effected 
by the central, but by the local power. It is as if Scotland 
after Culloden had been asked only to abolish the powers of 
her clan chieftains, and to do this without compulsion other 
than that of her own internal sense of the necessity for the 
measure. Once re-admitted, the Southern members would, 
with their Democratic allies, have a clear majority in Congress, 
and could at once repeal the Confiscation Acts and every 
| other penal law not previously embodied into their own con- 
stitutions. 

We scarcely doubt that the President will be upheld in his 
course by the majority of the Northern people. Great 
masses of the Americans are still unjust in opinion towards 
the Negro, and those who are not have scarcely conquered 
the instinct or prejudice which makes them dislike the pre- 
sence of a free African race in their midst. But the war has 
taught all who can think that the society created by slavery 
and the society created by democratic freedom cannot exist 
side by side, and those who cannot are scarcely prepared to 
retrace the path strewn with their children’s corpses, to cancel 
all the results of the war except its heavy taxation, and sup- 
press all memories except those suggested by wounds. The 
North has made up its mind that however the struggle end, 
the materials for a new one shall not be left all ready to hand, 
that the new Union shall be a real one, or it shall never be 
made, and the President has not stepped beyond the convic- 
tion it has gained in the war. Oddly enough, however, the 
President’s refusal to give way displeases the English friends 
of the South. If they have a conviction in this war other 
than that Americans are disagreeable, it is that the United 
States were becoming too strong and too overbearing for the 
safety of Europe, that they threatened to overshadow all other 
free nations, and might, shonld they cover a continent, realize 
the ancient dream of universal dominion. If they have a 
wish, except for the retention of slavery, it is that the 
Union should be split up into fragments, unable to do more 
than defend themselves, to interfere in Europe, or to dictate 
the form of the reconstruction through which, as they believe, 
the Spanish Republics must pass. Yet their organs out of 
sheer hate to an individual accept with pleasure a rumour of 





pudiation which would make him very nearly ridiculous. 


There is, too, a touch of not undignified pride in the old | 


workman who rules the North; he felt that it was for him 
to dictate, not to receive the terms of peace. The situation 
Was a difficult one, but the Western lawyer is not often 
caught in an inextricable “fix.” On the very day he received 
Mr. Greeley’s final telegram he composed a reply, which when 
analyzed will be found to be a model of diplomatic adroitness. 
We reprint it with the explanation visible between the lines. 
“Executive Mansion, Washington, 18th. 
“To whom it may concern—[ Envoys or unaccredited persons, whichever 
fei are),—Any proposition which embraces the restoration of peace 
which J also, you see, desire] the integrity of the whole Union [which is 
Democrat point}, and the abandonment of slavery [which is the 
ican point and mine], and which could be proposed by and with 
4n authority that can control the armies now at war against the United 


States = the rebels, or the nation, but only the “ armies”"], will be | 


received and considered — the matter open to the people still} by the | 


the United States, and will be met by liberal | 


a restored Union, of a Union restored with its military arma- 
| ments all unbroken, both its fleets in full strength, and its 
| people still unaware that successful and unsuccessful war 
|alike imply heavy taxation. They will advocate all they 
dread, support all they detest, if only it is Mr. Lincoln who 
removes their apprehension, aud is hostile to that which they 
abhor. After this let us hear no more complaints of the 
‘* fanaticism ” of the English friends of the North. They may 
have prejudices as well as their adversaries, and doubtless 
they have them, but at least they are not prepared to sacrifice 
their friends, their policy, and their convictions, to gratify 
personal spite against a single man. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AS CZESAR. 
fg npn the past Session the House of Commons 
has been doing the work of a great Vestry, and it is 
matter of some interest to examine how the work has been 
done. As the great questions slowly exhaust themselves, 
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play of opinion on Parliament becomes easier and more strong, 
the importance of vestry questions, questions which involve 
little principle and much of administrative detail, will become 
more pressing, and if, as Mr. Cobden threatens, we are to have 
no more foreign politics, and to abandon every colony not 
easy to keep, they will comprise all the little that will remain 
vivid in our political life. The tendency of the House in 
such matters is a matter of no light importance, and the ten- 
dency throughout this Session has, though sometimes ob- 
scared by the impulsive action of parties, been sufficiently 
clear. The House being in such affairs absolutely supreme, 
unchecked by the throne and only partially guided by aristo- 
cratic leaders, has acted as all other monarchs act in the nine- 
teenth century, has shown itself considerate and almost 
sympathetic to the masses who are not in its way, has 
guarded its own ease and pleasures with a half-cynical selfish- 
ness, has played sedile to considerable purpose, and with some 
grandeur of motive, and has neglected or sharply snubbed the 
bulk of the middle class which treads too closely upon its 
heels. 

Only two Acts of much public importance have been passed 
this Session, and both were for the benefit of the unrepre- 
sented class. In the discussion upon the larger one the 
House of Commons displayed, after some delay, a most 
creditable spirit. It began by distrusting Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal for selling small annuities to the poor, as opposed to 
the self-government principle, %. e., to government by the 
rich, whose interest in the shares of assurance societies 
seemed at first sight to be menaced. Members even listened 
with sympathy to Mr. Sheridan when he talked of vested 
interests, and quite resented a personal attack upon a man 
who was saying such sensible things. A Select Committee, 
however, discovered that after all the great offices did not 
want that class of business, and that Mr. Gladstone would 
consent to clauses depriving the middle class of any possi: 
bility of benefit from the scheme. Anything more unjust 
than the limitations adopted, limitations which leave it pos- 
sible for the man with money and the workman to buy a 
deferred annuity on the faith of the State, but refuse that 
privilege to the decent shopkeeper or struggling professional, 
it is difficult to imagine; but the House is sovereign, and of 
course had its way. ‘Those objects attained, members gave 
the rein to their genuine benevolence, discovered that the 
poor would decidedly benefit by annuities, discovered also 
that the holder of such annuities has a stake in public 
order, and rose on all sides to thank Mr. Gladstone for 
his ‘‘ most wise and philanthropic” measure. It was quite 
genuine, all that expression of feeling. The governing class 
really wishes to see less inisery among the lowest class, and is 
sincerely grateful to anybody who will alleviate their con- 
dition without raising wages, or bothering too much about 
cottages, or threatening a division of land. Only the reserva- 
tions introduced are at least as characteristic as the benevo- 
lence displayed. The second Bill, that for securing relief to 
the houseless poor, affected a still lower class, and passed in 
principle without opposition. The mode of relief was criti- 
cized because it seemed to introduce the principle of equaliz- 
ing city rates, which might affect property-holders, and so 
sharply criticized, that Mr. Villiers was obliged to fix a date 
for the expiration of his Act ; but nobody objected to feed the 
starving, or shelter the houseless, or pleaded,—as, for example, 
Belgian landholders do,—that /es misérables exist under the 
scheme of Divine Providence to teach men the moral value of 
almsgiving. The House would have subscribed the money 
required out of its own pocket if necessary, but still the 
claims of property must be remembered. The poor are to be 
relieved, but leascholders’ interests, and freeholders’ in- 
terests, and the interests of corporations, and all interests 
known as vested, must be respected first. 

The benevolence leayes Parliament, however, the moment 
its oyal ease or pleasure comes under legislation. There was 
no game law required for England, because the Act of the 
previous session turned all rural police into gamekeepers— 
the mass of evidence collecting on that point is said to be ex- 
traordinary—and the landholders did not quite wish to do 
the only thing remaining to be done, and set the soldiery on 
the poachers. But the tone of the House was such that it was 
unsafe to move an inquiry into the working of that Bill, 
and another and much worse one for Ireland swept through 
division after division almost unopposed. The Commons 


showed themselves ready not only to strengthen English 
game laws, but to extend them to Ireland, hitherto free of 
that one curse, and make them stricter by including birds, 
such as landrails, never yet classed among the game capable 


————___ 


| persecution for the attacks of armed retainers, and Wil 


jiam Rufus would have been satisfied with the care of the 
'body which has succeeded to his powers to reserye all 
wild things for the rich man’s pleasure. So, too, with the 
act for the regulation of the street musicians, 

Act was we think wise, really required for the proteg. 
tion of a class whose labour is excessively valuable, Whose 
nerves are unstrung by that labour, and who under 
old system were frequently, like Mr. Babbage, irritated igi, 
uselessness. But there was no particular need for the clang 
carried by an immense majority in the teeth of Government, 
which inflicts imprisonment as well as fine, aud we 

but think that if legislators had not been themselves so much 
annoyed the penalties would have been lighter, and the instry. 
ment taken in custody instead of the man who plays it. It 
was the garotter who seized Mr. Pilkington, not the press, 
who condemned his comrades’ backs to the lash. The Houg 
is sovereign and regards insult as other sovereigns do, as some. 
thing which outrages the national majesty, as well as the 
comfort and dignity of the individual sufferer, and im 
exactly the punishment which Government demanded year 
ago for men who assault the Queen; but the same House rg. 
fused to pass a bill protecting middle-class women from gp 





outrage very much worse than garotting, and declined alto. 
gether to compel railway directors to take any additiong) 
precaution against lesser insults to females. 

The sedile function, one of the most marked of the new 
duties of modern sovereignty, has been, on the whole, wel 
performed. The House has not yet quite risen to the perception 
that it is its own duty to look after its capital, and not that 
of any parochial or local corporation; but it passed last 
Session one grand measure, the Bill for embanking the 
Thames —the largest project of city improvement yet 
sanctioned—and this year tried to compel itself to remoye 
obstacles to railway improvement, and showed that like 
other Kings it disliked jobbery when jobbing interfered 
with its taste. It refused absolutely to banish the Museum 
to Kensington, almost promising to vote the funds for the 
necessary extensions; it declined to pack the National Gallery 
away into a back garden, preferring larger expenditure upon 
a better site; and it showed no disinclination to sanction a 
Palace of Justice worthy of the Empire. Upon the whole, 
its action in that direction, if somewhat fitful and splenetic, 
was promising, and if we should ever have a Minister of 
Public Works with a genius for building, sense to allow for 
‘‘ engineers’ estimates,” and courage enough to gratify the 
latent English crave for vast and slightly gloomy architecture, 
the House of Commons would not, we think, prove a much 
more difficult master than Ludwig or Napoleon. There is a 
taste for ‘‘great bravery of building” coming in again, as 
witness the renovation of churches all over the kingdom, and 
members are well disposed to see the process extended to the 
national property. 

For the rest, Parliament has done little beyond the business 
absolutely needful to keep the machine in movement, and for 
the middle class absolutely nothing. It has talked a good 
deal, though less than usual, about reform, but rejected Lord 
Palmerston’s proposal for a twenty-pound county suffrage, 
which would have enfranchised only doctors, citizens of 
small incomes, and the better class of rural shopkeepers, a 
blunder for which landholders will pay heavily. It declined 
to discuss entail in the only way commercial men want it 
discussed, not with a view to its abolition, but with a view to 
remove some of the difficulties in the way of new men who 
wish to settle themselves on the land. It talked at enormous 
length on education, and resisted curtailments in the grants 
for the poor, but never even suggested the propriety of using 
a little of the money voted to secure to small income-tax 
payers lyceums for their sons. It argued on finance night after 
night; but its topic was the malt tax, which touches the 
landholders and the mass, not the import duties, which touch 
the trader. It accepted a reduction of the income-tax with 
pleasure, but took the boon pure and simple, never remember- 
ing that at the same cost the crushing weight of the tax 
might have been taken altogether from the class most injured 
by it, the men of two hundred a year, who with workmen’s 
income pay workmen’s taxes and those of the capitalists too. 
It did not object to reduce the duty on sugar, but did it 
avowedly for the labouring man, forgetting altogether that 
the farthing a pound which the consumer looks upon as 60 
slight a boon is to trade great relief. In short, it would, and 
did, do nothing for the middle class, no more than Napoleon 
will or the Emperor who is so gracious to Polish serfs, while 
Polish professionals march through them to the mines of 





of preservation. Substitute fines for maiming and yolice 


Tobolsk. We are not going to discuss just now the wisdom 
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of this attitude. That may be only temporary, 
for we never had such a House of Commons before, and trust 
we never shall have again, or it may be inevitable. Our 
object is to call attention to the fact that while the tendency 
of opinion is to reduce all politics to vestry questions, the 
House of Commons conducts itself on all such questions very 
like an average King. There is on home subjects no limit 
to its powers, no necessity for moderation, no education by 
collision, or victory, or defeat, and the result is what we see, 
sovereignty intent on pleasing itself and those who can never 


rival, but may upset it. 


THE PROSPECTS OF POLAND. 
MIDST the stir of nearer events, the death-struggle of a 
race which Englishmen understand, the fierce dispute 
whether to resist or to acquiesce in a new German aggression, 
Poland seems to have dropped out of English recollection. 
The diplomatists have ceased to remonstrate, the Peers have 
iyen over an ineffectual protest, even the correspondents 
have been almost without an exception withdrawn. The 
insurrection is pronounced over. England seems to accept 
with indifference the one calamity, the supremacy of Russia, 
which for the Continent includes all others, and even Napoleon 
does not repeat the sentence so often uttered last year, that if 
Poland would but hold out the hour of retribution was at 
hand. The “‘insurgents’”—that happy phrase by which 
Englishmen blame without condemning until success has been 
attained—are believed to be all slain, or in exile, or in prison, 
the revolt is supposed to be dead, and Poland herself a sub- 
ject only for é/oge and epitaph more or less sentimental. Still 
Englishmen are a little puzzled by the absence of exultation 
among Russian officials. They have been accustomed to hear 
after every massacre that “ order reigns again,”’ to be assured 
that Poland is finally subdued, to be told that the Poles, 
restored to a perception of facts, are beginning to love a paternal 
and truly benignant Government. This time the Russian 
Government is silent, its agents scarcely excuse themselves, 
even Mouravieff, that old executioner, to whom age has 
brought only coldness, and experience only contempt for men, 
does not exult with any heartiness. Englishmen suspect such 
unusual moderation, doubt if it does not mean that the rebel- 
lion is not at an end, question editors, and diplomatists, and all 
men whose business it is to hear of things extra-parochial, 

whether the insurrection be really dead or dying. 

The first chapter of the work just published by the corre- 
spondent of the Daly News and some papers recently issued 
in France enable us to give what seems a consistent answer 
to the question. The statements of Mr. Bullock and M. de 
Lavergne may be mistaken, but they are coherent and intelli- 
gible, and taken together they amount, we believe, to this. 
The revolt as an active movement died nearly five months ago; 
the insurrection is neither dead nor at all likely to die. From 
the first the real leaders of the Poles, aware of the heavy 
chances against an unaided resistance, the possibility that the 
Russian Liberals would desert them, which proved true, the 
fear that the Poles out of the kingdom might not assist, which 
proved in a measure false, based their hopes cf success upon 
promises more or less distinct of foreign assistance. When those 
promises proved delusive, chiefly through the English reluctance 
to support any Napoleonic scheme, the strength of the rebellion 
was broken, aud though the leaders could still find thousands 
willing toengage ina hopeless struggle, they preferred to preserve 
the nation, and permitted the Russians to resume their military 
occupation in comparative peace. Here and there some small 
band, excited generally by intolerable local oppression, keeps the 
Russian soldiery on the alert, but these risings do not amount 
to an organized revolt against Russia. The National Govern- 
ment retained its functions, and exists, Mr. Bullock believes, 
with all its departments intact, with Ministers of War, of the 
Interior, and of Finance ; but Warsaw ceased to conspire, the 
leaders crossed the frontier, the patriots who had filled the 





guerilla ranks melted away to their homes, and the decrees | 


inflicting death as the penalty for the payment of Russian 
taxes were allowed to remain inoperative. ‘The Government 
took advantage of the change to increase their severity, and 
carry out so far as they could the project of Russianizing the 
country. Their power was, however, very much more limited 
than it appeared to observers in the West. Their idea, 
borrowed from Austria, was that they might either by vio- 
lent agrarian measures turn the peasantry against the land- 
Owners, and so end the struggle by binding the new pro- 
prictary to their interests, or if that plan failed, they might, 
by removing the people and replacing them with trae Rus- 
sians, recolonize the country. Unfortunately for them they 
Were hampered by two practical difficulties. The Polish 


landholders had not headed this revolt, which took rather too 
“red” a tone to command their full sympathy, but left it to 
the middle class, and individual confiscation was therefcre a 
comparatively poor resource. On the professionals the 
weight of the Russian hand has indeed fallen with awful 
severity,—a large proportion of them are perishing on their 
way to Siberia, the Caucasus, and the Oxus; but these 
men have little land. So long as the proprietors remain 
Poland is not crushed, and even in Lithuania, where Moura- 
vieff accepted any evidence as proof of guilt, not a tenth 
of the land is at the disposal of the Administration. The 
Russian Government is the most revolutionary in Europe, and 
would not scruple at general confiscation, but then Poland, 
being filled by the more civilized branch of the Slavon race, 
any socialist movement there reacts fiercely on opinion in 
Russia Proper, stirs the minds of the people much as a Pari- 
sian revolt stirs Belgians, and a general confiscation of lands 
in say Lublin might be followed by a general massacre of 
landlords in Moscow, which the House of Romanoff, though 
not partial to landlords, does not exactly desire. The Govern- 
ment is therefore coerced into moderation, and even if 75,000 
persons have been slain, flogged, or sent to Siberia, that terri- 
ble loss does not in a country where women are punished as 
harshly as men greatly affect the physical strength of the 
nation. The places of the doctors, and priests, and lawyers, 
and teachers are soon filled up by men who enter them with 
feelings only more deeply embittered by the fate of their 
murdered or exiled predecessors. Therein lies the permanent 
chance of Poland. very Pole as he rises in the scale, 
or acquires some knowledge outside his own commune, 
or obtains some tincture, however slight, of civilization, 
becomes the steady implacable foe of the Russian domi- 
nation. The process of amalgamation has lasted seventy 
years, during which Russia has three times cut down the 
flower of the nation only to find the next generation more 
bitter and more competent foes. She may, it is argued, try 
extermination? She certainly would not scruple to do it. 
The strength of the House of Romanoff consists in this, that 
it can and does occasionally use absolute power with a Jacobin 
energy, would as little scruple to depopulate Poland as the 
Convention to depopulate Orange ; but Jacobin energy is some- 
times wasted against the forces of nature and the instincts 
of human beings. ‘To repopulate Poland you must have people, 
and where are they tocome from? From the nearest districts? 
They are Polish. From the next nearest? They are Polish 
too. The Poland of history, of feeling, of language, and of 
hate to Russia stretches to Smolensk, the fact which explains 
the non-resistance of Russia to Napoleon until he reached that 
city. To drag Russians from beyond Smolensk before the 
railways are completed would be to repeat the horrors of the 
Crimean campaign, when 600,000 men were swept away in 


the mere effort to reach the fortress to be defended. The 
Russian, moreover, will not be dragged. He is an Asiatic 
who loves his village, and, except at the bayonet’s 


point, cannot be made to leave it, will, if the bayonet 
is employed, rush on the bayonet with a very danger- 
ous form of courage. So deep is the dislike of emigra- 
tion in Russia “ that in the whole extent of Russian Poland, 
including the so-called kingdom of Poland, Lithuania, 
and the Ruthenian provinces, Volhynia, Podolia, and the 
Ukraine—countries which for centuries formed as united a 
kingdom as England, Scotland, and Ireland at the present day 
—you might almost count the number of resident Russian 
proprietors on your fingers.’’ If a Russian is given an estate 
he trusts it toa Polish intendant, who is thereafter as danger- 
ous as &@ Polish lord, while as there is no surplus population in 
| Russia, no statesman would propose to depopulate Novogorod 
| in order to fill up Lublin with peasant owners. The nation 
survives, though individuals perish, and as to changes of 
| language or creed, we ourselves tried that game in Ireland 
| with Cromwell at our head, with what results we know. 
The end the Ironsides could not secure among the savages of 
| Tipperary will certainly not be attained by Russians in the 
| teeth of the passive but unconquerable resistance of a superior 
race. ‘The ukases therefore of which M. de Lavergne has 
published a collection are as useless as the Irish penal 
laws, and Poland in twenty years will be better prepared than 
ever to take advantage of the circumstances which may then 
arise to justify another revolt. France may then be ready, 
or Germany liberal, or this country governed by a Minister 
who comprehends that England has a function on earth other 
than that of making penknives and weaving cotton. 

We repeat that we borrow the substance of these statements ; 
they may be in part incorrect, or in part exaggerated, but 
at least they do explain the phenomena which all other 
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accounts cotifuse. 
fore we declare our confidence in their correctness. 


if not for Russia at least for her reigning family, to conciliate 
Poland. 
yet found in history. 
his absolute power, still reigned in Poland as her national 
King, resided some months in the year within her limits, urged 
on instead of retarding her civilization, employed and deve- 


One only reservation we would make be-! only, and to abstain from pledging her own oath to 


We be- 
lieve with Lord Castlereagh that it is possible for Russia, or 


An irreconcilable national hate is a phenomenon not | that she had to meet a charge of which sie had 
If for twenty years the Czar, retaining | 


hood, she was simply in the position of every other pmall 
every other petitioner, and every other co-respoudent a 
ever entered the Court. What was peculiar in her ome - 
- 2 never heard 
before on the spur of the moment. It is difficult to gee how 
| this affects the question whether she ought or ought not to be 
| examined at all. 

The old theory was that no value was to be attached to the 


loped her great and on points exceptional genius, and ad- | evidence of any person who had the smallest interest in the 


ministered unrelenting but visible justice, then Poland might | result of a cause. 
be subdued as the Scotch Highlands have been. Such a Czar 


would be the most dangerous phenomenon Europe has ever 
seen, and till he comes, we believe, with Mr. Bullock, that the 
insurrection in Poland, among a race who, like all Asiatics, 
are incapable of fearing death, only smoulders below the 
ashes, ready to blaze under the first favouring breath. 


THE JUDGE ORDINARY ON EVIDENCE. 





HERE are few things more curious than the vitality of a 


bugbear. It is very hard to impress the public imagi- 
nation with a new terror, but when it has once got a firm 
grasp of men’s minds it retains possession long after all real 
cause for dread has ceased. ‘The power of Spain, the 
power of the Crown, standing armies, and the Pope, have all 
been the source of notable instances of this persistence in 
fixed grooves of thought. It is so much easier to develop the 
thoughts of some one else than to think for oneself, so much 
harder to make men open their eyes to anew truth than to 
push an old one to extremes. Nor does this error lurk only 
in our fears,—it equally predominates in our hopes. It pre- 
vents reformers from seeing the limits which nature has set 
to the application of their principles, and makes them almost 
justify Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lofty sneer at ‘‘ the unelastic 
pedantry of theorizing liberalism.” Because alterations of 
the law in a certain direction have answered hitherto, there- 
fore they must always answer, however far they are carried. 
This is the fallacy which gives some colour of reason to the 
favourite Tory maxim of principiis obsta, and we are disposed to 
think that it has in all ages been the prevailing fault of jurists. 
A principle is nothing to them unless they can apply it indis- 
criminately to everything. Certainly Lord Westbury has 
better claims than any of the law lords to be regarded as a 
jurist, and Sir James Wilde was popularly supposed to owe 
his place in the Divorce Court to a reputation for similar ac- 
complishments, but both are amenable to the same charge. 
They are apt to ride a theory to death. The Chancellor’s 
errors of this kind we have had to point out more than once 


during the past session ; Sir James Wilde has bequeathed us | 


a similar crotchet as food for thought during the recess. 


This was simply a libel on human nature 
| and when interest was made an objection only to the credj. 
bility of a witness, and not to his admissibility, the reform 
| was an unmixed benefit. The next great step was to admit 
| the parties to an ordinary suit to give evidence for themselves 
There is no question that this also was a beneficial chap : 
but it was not quite an unmixed good. It has led, and does 
lead, toa good deal of absolute perjury, and to still more of 
what must be called very highly-coloured evidence. But the 
advantages of the change by. common consent immeasurably 
outweigh the disadvantages. In most cases mere exagge. 
ration or extenuation of facts can be seen through, and those 
men happily are after all not numerous who will commit 
direct perjury for a mere pecuniary gain. But the law 
still refuses to admit the evidence of a person who is ch 
with a crime, and this for the simple reason that it is useless, 
| A prisoner cannot be expected to admit his guilt. His denial 
of it therefore is entitled to no weight, while, on the other hand, 
his keeping out of the box would be almost conclusive 
against him. By not giving evidence he would convict him. 
self, by giving it he might convict and could not acquit 
himself. 

Now, how does the position of a woman charged with adul- 
tery differ from the case of acriminal. It is true that she is 
not a “prisoner,” but a ‘‘ respondent,” and that the only 
penalty to which she is exposed is utter ruin and dishonour, 
loss of station, of friends, and it may be of children. But 
what criminal has stronger motives for denying the charge 
against him than she has? It has indeed been proposed to 
introduce the system of interrogating prisoners, but this would 
be compulsory, and rests on the undeniable position that if 
a man who has committed a crime can be made to con- 
fess his guilt, there is no reason why he should not 
be. Is there any one who would be willing to apply 
this principle to charges of adultery? And yet let it be 








remembered that to make a respondent, or indeed a defendant 
in acriminal suit, an admissible witness is in effect to do 
this. If she can go into the box, she must. To stay out of 
it, to enter it and refuse to answer, are alike damning. The 
respondent’s denial of the charge would become a mere form— 


The occasion which set Sir James theorizing may be very | 8 mere a form as in the old action of crim. con. was the de- 


shortly stated. Admiral Codrington : 
faithfulness, and in compliance with an ordcr of Court he 
specified three several occasions on which he charged her with 
having forgotten her duty as a wife. At the trial the Admiral | 
called a Mrs. Watson, who quite unexpectedly testified that | 
Mrs. Codrington had, under the seal of secrecy, confessed to | 
her a fourth act of adultery. Upon this the respondent’s | 
counsel declared themselves unable to proceed. ‘They were 
completely taken by surprise, and had no materials on which 
even to cross-examine Mrs. Watson as to this alleged con- 
fession. They therefore asked for an adjournment of the trial, 
as if they were compelled to proceed, the only course open 
to them would be to submit to a decree, and move next term 
for a new trial. The opportunity was a very tempting one. 
It was the last case in the paper, and all men are babbling 
of green fields. Some of the counsel were wanted on circuit. 
It was not possible to deny that the petitioner’s other evidence 
was rather weak, and that his case depended chiefly on this 
witness's credibility. So the adjournment was granted, and 
probably it was the best course to take, for it must be 
admitted that a new trial could scarcely have been refused. 
But the Judge Ordinary was pleased in addition to remark 
that this case afforded a striking proof of the evil of excluding | 
the parties to a divorce suit from the witness-box. 

We think this about as gratuitous a crotchet as the theory 
of the same judge as to the advantage to children of being 
educated under Mr. Hopley’s fatherly eye. It may be de- 
sirable to examine the parties to a divorce suit, or, as we 
venture to think, it may not. But assuredly the only thing 
which the Codrington case proves is that, if a witness keeps a 
material part of her evidence a profound secret from every- 
body till after she is in the box, it will lead to manifest 
inconvenience. So far as the respondent was compelled to 





meet the petitioner's case by the evidence of third persons 


accuses his wife of un- | fendant’s affidavit of innocence on a motion for a new trial. 


He could not succeed without it, but it never had the slightest 
weight with the judges, who constantly refused new trials in 
spite of the oath of men of the highest rank, and whose truth- 
fulness on ordinary occasions no one had ever doubted. We 
cannot help thinking that it is mere waste of time to listen to 
evidence which, inasmuch as it must be given in one way, is 
entirely worthless, and that to compel witnesses into the 
witness-box of whom probably more than one-half will have 
to commit perjury is something worse than a waste of time. 

The same reasoning equally applies to men where their 
character is at stake. In the majority of cases so low is their 
morality that they do not care to answer the accusation of 
adultery. Either the suit is undefended, or the husband oaly 
cares to refute the additional imputation of cruelty. But 
would any one give the slightest weight to a denial of in- 
continence by a clergyman or a Quaker ? 

The case of the alleged paramour is even still stronger. We 
know what he does in such cases. Not only do we know 
what he does when he is defendant in an action of crim. con., 
but we know what he does when the suspicion incidentally 
comes out in evidence. A jealous husband or a rival lover 
takes summary vengeance on the man whom he suspects, and 
the latter applies to the law for protection. Does he ever 
hesitate to deny the charge of adultery, even when he is 
obliged to admit circumstances which almost stultify his 
denial? Who cannot recall a dozen such instances, where 
the police magistrate plainly intimated to the complainant 
that his thrashing served him right, and where every one 
blamed every part of his conduct except the perjury. Mr. 
Denman, in his defence of Queen Caroline, spoke of the 
taunt thrown out against him, that he might have called 
Bergami, as “‘a fiction of lawyers which common sense and 
natural feeling would reject.” What would he have said if 
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it had been proposed to examine the Queen herself, not only 

to examine, but to cross-examine her, to entangle her in her 

own admissions, to extort answers by cunningly devised 

question®, to stretch her on a moral rack, and subject her to a | 
torture which would be rightly called “the question?” If 

the principle of honour among thieves, if the feeling which 

forbids men to kiss and tell, is sufficient to make perjury 

yenial, who could blame it when it was dictated by the com- 

mon instinct of self-preservation. They seem to be curious | 
reasoners who think that you cannot expect truth from an | 
adulterer when it would criminate his accomplice, but that | 
you may expect it from an adulteress when it would criminate | 
herself. It follows that the evidence of persons exposed to 
such an accusation is absolutely valueless, and that to permit 
them to give it is, in fact, to ask a question which must be 
answered in one way. If they turn out to be innocent, it 
jsa mockery ; if guilty, it is a scandal and a crime. 

* If law reformers are disposed to deal with the law of 
evidence, there is plenty for them to do without pushing the 
theory which leads us to get light from all possible quarters 
to the extravagant length of trying to get it from a quarter 
from which it cannot possibly be obtained. Let them turn 
their attention to the rule which excludes the evidence of 
persons who have no possible interest in the cause, simply 
because they do not believe that perjury will be punished 
after death; or to the rule which excludes from the box the 
parties to an action for breach of promise of marriage, whose 
interest in the matter is merely pecuniary. Nay, to come to 
humbler matters, let them amend the 22 and 23 Vict., c. 61, 
which lets a petitioner be examined to prove cruelty or desertion 
if she asks for a divorce, but not if she only asks for a judicial 
separation, and refuses to hear her on these points when she 
reriminates them in answer to acharge of adultery. But 
these are homely reforms which can hardly be set in a senti- 
mental light. 








A LITTLE AFRICAN STORY. 

\ R. RICHARD THWAITES, late or present of 10 High- 

bury Terrace, Islington, ought to be a proud man. It is 
not given to every resident in that somewhat uninviting locality 
to build up grand monopolies, and restore the finances of kings, and 
conciliate consuls, and set the Foreign Office in motion, and create 
companies on the principle of that which once ruled India, and see 
correspondence about him and his plans occupy nearly a dozen 
pages in a very heavy blue-book. Mr. Thwaites has done all 
that, and as blue-books are not popular reading, and Mr. 'Thwaites’ 
experiment was really a stroke of commercial genius in its way, 
we will try to give it the publicity in [Hnglind the Scotsman 
has given it north of the Tweed. Mr. Thwaites cannot object, 
for if ever there was a man for whom enterprising companies 
should compete as chairman, secretary, manager, or promoter, 
that man is Mr. Thwaites. Since the days of Sir John Child we 


waters, and though the Bonny (properly Benué) is not much re- 
nowned in history, it is, as described in the deed of sule, the 
“better of the two only practicable entrances into the river 
Niger.” King Pepple was therefore recommended to use his 
prerogative and sell for twenty years the exclusive right to 
navigate the Bonny, that is, in plain English, to navigate 
a river as great as the Ganges, our only practicable entrance 
into the heart of Africa. That might produce money, Mr. 
Thwaites thought, and we agree with him most cordially. 
We do not hesitate to say if the bargain could have been ratified 
the buyers would in five years have found themselves in possession 
of wealth beyond their dreams, perhaps have founded a company 
like the East India Company, with an Imperial future. Of course 
purchasers were readily found, and on 16th August, 1362, Mr. 
Thwaites actually sold a monopoly of the whole trade of the valley 
of the Niger to Etienne Vicomte de Thury, John Foster, and 
Louis Alexis Chamerovzov for twenty thousand pounds. There 
was no bad faith, so far as appears, in any part of the bargain. 
The rights sold might have existe], would have existed, had 
Pepple been a Hindoo Rajah, head of an organized adminis- 
tration, and had they existed they would have been worth the 
money five hundred times over. It was an empire sold 
for 20,0002, but fortunately for traders 
guns, and ivory and cotton, and other trifles to be ob- 


in palm oils and 


tained now or hereafter from the valley of the Niger, 
the African trade is organized. The African Association 


of Liverpool heard of King Pepple’s bargain with an usto- 
nishment not unmixed with alaria, and moved the Foreign 
Office to interfere. The Foreign Office did not, we fear, know a 
great deal about the matter, and Mr. Richard Burton, Consul at 
the mouth of the river, decidedly favoured the scheme ; but still 
Liverpool must be listened to, and though the Foreign-Otflice clerks 
are not very well up in commercial negotiations they recollect 
written treaties. ‘There was one dated 21st of November, 1848, 
securing free navigation through the Bonny to a// subjects of Her 
Majesty, and though it was four years older than the treaty which 
secured the Duchies to Denmark, still as there is nobody to be 
afraid of in Bonny except the alligators, and there is no German 
interest involved, the treaty was enforced pretty sharply. Earl 
Russell had to “ desire Mr. Burton to inform King Pepple that any 
privileges of trade or navigation which he may grant to Messrs. 
Foster and Chamerovzov and Viscount Thury will be claimed 
equally for a!] British subjects,” and as poor Pepple had only to 
obey the matter ended, and the largest project for fortune-making 
set on foot this century ended in disappointment. 

It really was a grand idea that lease of the valley of the Niger 
to three gentlemen associated on the principle of limited liability, 
and its failure would have crushed most men,—but Mr. ‘Thwaites 
was again equal to the situation. Kings must have money, an 1 if 
the navigation could not be sold, at least it could be taxed, and 





do not think anybody has hit upon anything at once so original | 
and so bold. The late Mr. Ellice did a good stroke of business the | 
other day when he calmly transferred the possession of one-third of a | 
continent to private purchasers, but even he, we think, would have 
hesitated before he sold the exclusive right of navigating the Niger 
to three speculators, one English, one French, and one apparently 
a Pole. 

There is, it appears, living near the mouth of the Niger a black | 
person named Pepple, whom it suits Her Majesty’s Government | 


for some inscrutable reason to recognize as in some undefined way | 
Chief of the Bonny River. So far as we can remember an account | 
we have somewhere read of this potentate, he is a black gentleman 
not given to clothes, with no particular property beyond a hut and | 
a breech cloth, and just as much authority as it suits the British | 
Government to consider that he possesses, a quantity which fluc- 
tuates a good deal. He does not apparently write, and if he reads | 
at all it is in such style that it is considered necessary to write to 
him in the kind of jargon which affectionate nurses use towards | 
very intelligent children of three; but still he is for some 
mysterious purpose styled officially a “ king.” Like other kings, 
King Pepple needs money, and knowing in some way not ex- 
Plained something of Mr. Richard ‘Thwaites, applied to him | 
to secure him some. As the monarch had nothing to sell, no 
subjects to tax, and no credit on the Stock Exchange, the transac- | 
tion seemed rather difficult; but Mr. ‘Thwaites is the man to face 
an emergency. Whether prompted by some one on the coast who 
knew its geography well, or aided by only his own genius, he hit 
onascheme worthy of Law or Paterson. ‘There is “a divinity 
that doth hedge a king,” and King Pepple was recommended to 
sell that. If he were King he must have rights over his own | 


|a right to do so! 


‘duced the desired effect, filled 


with equal or greater profit. ‘This time, however, Mr. Thwaites 
apparently consulted te Foreign Office, and received, we supp: se, 
from some clerk impatient of what he deemed * an absurd affair ” 
an assurance which produced the following delicious despatch :— 
* Inclosure 3 in No. 36. 
“ Mr. Thwaites to King Pepple. 
“10 Highbury Terrace, London, April 22, 1s637 
* My Dear King,—Foreign Office say, if you be strong enough 
you must make the merchants pay you the new Tariff; you have 
All join with me in kind regards and love to 
George.— Believe me, &c., 
(Signed) 
Pepple was delighted, and incontinently demanded new and 
heavy ‘‘comey” or customs’ duty from all traders within his 
to allow defaulters to load or pass with 
This proceeding would doubtless have  pro- 
the Royal coffers, perhaps 
enabled poor Pepple to raise an army and develop into a 
potentate; but that jealous African Association interfered again, 
and once more the Foreign Ollice took up the matter, which 


“ Ticuarp Tuwalres,” 


waters, refusing 
their cargoes. 


' ended in a despatch so suggestive of Earl Russell's diplomatic style 


that we are tempted to suspect he wrote as well as signet it. Mr. 
Thwaites is snubbed as sharply as if he had been the Emperor 
Napoleon, and * King” Pepple, docked of his title, is written at as 
if he had been King of Poland or of Saxony, the only difference 
being that in poor Pepple’s case the menace meant something more 
than words :—* I have to acquaint you that there is no foundation 
whatever for this statement of Mr. ‘Uhwaites, and you will give 
Pepple distinctly to understand that he will not be allowed to 
levy any higher or other duties than those sanctioned by the 
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Treaty of the 3rd of October, 1850, unless he shall have pre- 
viously obtained the sanction of the British traders in the river.” 
So the poor man has to go without either his monopoly or his 
tariff ; but Mr. Thwaites’ genius cannot yet be exhausted, and we 
should not wonder to hear of him yet as having discovered some 
source of revenue for his Royal patron. Can he not seize all the 
salt which ascends the valley, or are there mines in the interior ? 
The affair is not very important, but it illustrates in rather a 
striking way the necessity for keeping a sharp look-out upon our 
distaut commercial stations. Supposing we had had no rights over 
the mouth of the Bonny, either British trade on the Niger would 
have come to a stmmary end, or British traders would have been 
forced to use that compulsion which in Japan or China we are so 
often obliged to regret. The fact that the Foreign Office in its 
restlessness forbids anybody else to be restless, crushes all petty 
tyrannies under its own, and pulverizes all little monopolies to 
make room for the large one called British commerce, is too often 
forgotten. 





PUBLIC SWIMMING AT BRIGHTON. 

\ 7 © have often wondered in past years that swimming was so 

little cultivate] in England. One would have thought 
that our insular position and our sea-going propensities should have 
had the eff ct of making a swimming nation of us long since; but 
Even amongst our sailors of the last genera- 
tion only a very small per-centage could swim, and of course the 
rest of the community, except always those who had been educated 
at public schools, were far behind the sailors. A decided majority 
of public school boys came away fair swimmers, but even there 
the art was left to take care of itself. ‘There were men who had 
to attend at the bathing-places of the lower school during the sea- 
son, but if was no part of their business to give instruction in 
swimming, nor do we remember their ever doing so. Education has 
been marching in this respect, as in so many others, within the last 
few years, an | now swimming is scientifically taught at the naval 
schools, and, we believe, at most of our public schoolsalso. At any 
rate there are now regular yearly competitive examinations in the art 
at theselatter, andthe general public is following in thesame direction. 
The parish of St. George set the example, which has been followed, 
though not by any means s9 largely as it deserves to be, by other 


it has not been so. 


metropolitan parishes, and in consequence of the opening of such 
swimming baths as those in Davies Street quite a large average of 
young Cockneydo:m is learning to keep its head above the water. At 


1 


these baths there are constant swimming matches amongst the mem- 
bers of the swimming clubs and other frequenters, but of course the 
space is tov ¢ nfined for asatisfactory test of the swimmer’s powers. 
ing like the sea, aud therefore we are glad to 
that the custom of beginning to 
prevail at some of our sea-side places of resort. Until this week we 
had never hal the opportunity of witnessing one of these; but on 
Monday Jast we chanced to be at Brighton, on the occasion of the 
“Vifth Annual Swimming Matches of the Brighton Swimming 
Club,” and think that some account of them may amuse our 
readers in this holiday-time. 

The posters announced that the fun was to begin at 9°30 
precisely, so we started for the scene of operations directly 
after breakfast, purchasing on our way for one penny a correct 
card, which gave the names and colours (worn in bathing- 
caps) of the swimmers, the distances of the courses, a list cf the 
prizes, and the few and simple rules, such as that all competitors 
were to wear bathing drawers, and that no false starts would be 
allowed. The bathing station is a portion of the beach, fifty yards 
long, to the west of the Chain Pier, almost therefore in the very 
centre of Brighton. It was roped off, being reserved for the com- 
petitors, and for the umpires, and committee, and their friends. 
On each side of this space the beach was lined with just such a 
crowd as would gather to races. Boys of course were the pre- 
vailing feature, but there were a Jarge number of men and women 
of all ages, chiefly of the labouring class. ‘The raised approach to 
the Chain Pier, which runs along just above the bathing station, 
was also lined with spectators of a higher rank, and above that, 
again, the esplanade was crowded for a distance of about 300 
yards, and all the windows of the houses were full of well-dressed 
folk. A better spot for enabling the largest number of spectators 
to see the races could scarcely be chosen, for at high tide when the 
swimming begins the starting place is not more than fifty yards 
from the top of the cliff along which the esplanade runs. 

The competitors got ready in a long shed at the top of the 
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post, of which there was a line gay with flags, the furthest being 
500 yards from theshore. There was a Humane Society's boat in 
attendance, into which any candidate scrambled who felt that he 
had had enough, and soon after the commencement a dozay other 
boats were pulling about the course, carrying a lot of Well-dresgad 
men and women, who seemed to enjoy their proximity to tie races, 
but somewhat interfered with the view from the beach, We 
managed nevertheless to see the matches very well, and can vouch 
that there was some really good swimming. ‘Ih» fourth mate 
was for second-class swimmers, distance, 1,0)) yards, whig, 
was done by the winner in 18 minutes and 3) seconds, the 
next man being a minute and a half behind. The longes 
race was the fifth, for first-class swimmers, members of the Brio}. 
ton Swimming Club, the course being round the head of the Chain 
Pier, and the distance being 1,240 yards. ‘The winner, a Brighton 
tradesman of the name of Cavill, did the distance in 17 minutes 
45 seconds, the next man being only 3 seconds behi:d him. Thor 
was a strong tide and a considerable swell on at this time, ang 
although the number of yards per minute does not look large oy 
paper, the best swimmer amongst our readers will find it a pretty 
tough feat if he will go and try it under the same conditions, 
Only four competitors started for this heat, all of whom came well 
home, the last being little more than three-quarters of a minute 
behind the winner. 

The great attraction of the day, however, was the “sixth match, 
for females, open to all comers, distance 300 yards, for a very 
handsome silver-plated teapot, value 55s.,” a3 it was announced on 
the card. On the cliff, the pier, the beach, there must have been 
now 4,000 or 5,000 spectators, a somewhat awful ordeal, one would 
think, for the ‘‘ females” in question. ‘They must have good 
heart to come out at all,” said one middle-aged woman to another 
close by our elbow, and we quite agreed. After a short 
delay, however, the door of a bathing-machine, which had been 
drawn up to the starting-place, opened, and out jumped 
first one, and then a second young woman, ‘This was all. There 
were four entries, but only two came to the scratch, Mrs. Mary 
‘Taylor, who wore a scarlet and white head-dress, and Miss Gooding 
(or Jenny Gooding, as she was called in the crowd), who showed 
in white and blue. ‘The rest of their persons were clothed in 
short blue jackets, not tunics such as women wear at French 
vatering-places, and trousers fitting rather tight, which no doubt 
must be far more easy to swim in than loose ones. So far as we 
could observe, from a distance of some 3) yards, they seemed 
fine strong young women, and we gathered from the talk about us 
that they weve sisters, the daughters of a proprietor of machines, 
accustomed to attend on ladies bathing, and both of them first-rate 
swimmers, After a short delay the signal was given, and they 
ran into the water and started for the 150 yards’ flag, round which 
they were to swim. We were disappointed in the pace, Mrs, 
‘Taylor and Jenny taking the matter quite coolly, and swimming 
side by side quietly until the close, when the married lady took a 
few feet precedence of her sister and came lirst to ground amidst 
much applause. Whether the applause incited the young women 
to prolong their performance, or whether it was a part of the pro- 
gramme, we cannot say, but instead of going to their machine they 
now swam out again for 30 yards or so, aud began floating and 
diving, and were hauled up into a boat by a young man, 
who, we were told, was their brother, from which they each took 
several very respectable headers. The Brighton Committee lad 
made a great point of this match for women, an] we do not know 
that it could have been more properly or decently managed, except 
for the afterthought of scrambling up into a boat for the pur- 
pose of showing off. At the same time, we confess that we wish 
this race had been left out. It is very desirable that women 
should learn to swim, and we can see no harm in their practising 
in the open sea, when decently clad. But this is quite another 
thing from taking part in the same matches with men, and 
when Jenny and her sister walked up dripping to their machine, 
through a number of men, naked except bathing drawers, who were 
waiting for the next race, we felt that the performance was not 
good “for example of life and instruction of manners.” And 
while we are on this point we may add that it would be quite as 
well that women should not be allowed in the space kept clear for 
the starting. ‘They have no business there, and can see all that 
they ought to see quite as well from the esplanade or the pier. 
After this the ornamental swimming, as the card. had it, came 
off, which consisted of diving, floating, rolling on the top of the 
water, and other tricks of the same kind, of which some were very 





station, just under the raised walk. ‘They came out as they were | 
ready, and were then drawn up in line and started by pistol-shot. | 
They got into the water as they pleased, and had to swim round a 


good. The fact which seemed to please and astonish people most 
was the simple motionless floating on the back, a fact which shows 
that the public is far from being properly educated. For this feat 
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js'in fact not at all a matter of swimming, but of faith, Any | The miner's calling, it may be observed, isa peculiar one. He 


TsO) 


n who will stretch out his arms above his head and lie still cannot rank among the artizanclass. He is essentially a labourer ; 
on the water, may do so in the sea for as long as he feels inclined, | but the specialties of his occupation are so many and so important 


even if he cannot swim ten strokes. But faith is as rare amongst that they place him quite at the head of that class, and far above 


gwimmers as it is in other departments. ‘Then ‘‘ Captain Camp, of | many of the less skilled groups of artizans. 


He is thus, in one 


the Brighton Swimming Club,” proceeded to “ prepare and par- | point of view, admirably adapted to serve as a connecting link 


take of his breakfast, consisting of coffee, ham, and eggs, all hot, 
thirty yards at sea.” This, the captain, a one-legged man, 
managed successfully enough, on a small ‘raft constructed on three 
cork belts, such as they keep on passenger ships to throw out 
in caso of a man overboard. To him, when his cooking was 
neatly finished, swam out two other one-legged men, one of whom 
upset the raft, and the captain, and his kitchen apparatus, into a 

t wave, and there was much rollicking in the water between 
the one-legged. Presently, one of them scrambled up into a boat, 
in which were a party comprising two well-dressed young women, 
and sat for a minute or two dripping on the gunwale, within a few 
feet of these damsels. This part of the performance also struck 
asas objectionable, and ridiculously enough seemed to us all the 
more so because the man had only one leg. We have been un- 
alle to satisfy ourselves why it should be so, upon thinking the 
matter over since, but cannot get rid of the impression that so it was. 

There were several other matches, including a steeplechase, in 
which the swimmers scrambled over a gate and a boat, and dived 
under certain other obstacles, and a race, in which they started 
dressed and got rid of their clothes in the water. The whole of the 
races were over by about the middle of the day, and certainly we 
eame away feeling that we had had a very good morning’s amuse- 
ment. 

With the exce;tion of the one or two points noticed above there 
was nothing whatever risqué or objectionable in these matches, 
and they are certainly calculated to encourage very much the 
useful art of swimming. We should be glad to see them under 
proper regulations established and popular at all our sea-bathing 
places. Bathing is a subject on which there exists a good deal of 
prodery in the English mind. It may not be out of place to re- 
mark that amongst the most immoral people in the world, the 
Hindoos, it is considered absolutely indecent even for men to 
bathe undressed, while amongst the Burmese, the only really pure 
Eastern race, by whom the marriage vow is really respected, men 
and women bathe together. We would not imply too much from 
this fact and would yield to no one in the vehemence of our protest 
against any custom which threatened in the least degree to under- 
mine the real modesty of the nA&tion; on the other hand, we shall 
always set our faces against mock-modesty, which is only a thin 
veil for nastiness of mind, and for our own parts would almost as 
soon see our women bathing with men as putting frills round the 
legs of their pianofortes. 





MINERS AND THEIR GRIEVANCES.*« 

OTHING is more remarkable at the present day amongst us 
than the growth of a working men’s business literature. 
Friendly societies, co-operative societies are now never satisfied 
without printed reports and balance-sheets, to which is now and 
then added an almanack; trade societies, although frequently the last 
to recognize that the shackles of adverse legislation have really fallen 
away, and that it can only benefit them to step forward into the 
full light of publicity, are following rapidly in their wake. The 
publications relating to the great financial crisis of the ‘“ Man. 
chester Unity " of Odd Fellows, some years ago, make up a portly 
volume. The reports of the “ Amalgamated Society of Engineers” 
form another goodly collection. Every important strike nowadays 
brings forward a crop of pamphlets. Several trade societies, ¢. g., 

the Bookbinders, have their periodical journals or circulars. 
Among the latest in the field, but yet determined, it would 
seem, to cut a figure for themselves in the world, are the “Miners.” 
The first, “Transactions and Results of the National Association of 
Coal, Lime, and Ironstone Miners of Great Britain” (for to these 
the term “miner” must at present be confined) bear Messrs. Long- 
mans’ name on their title-page,and form a thin octavo of 174 pages, 
chiefly compiled, it would seem, by that indefatigable ‘‘ miners’ 
friend,” Mr. John Holmes, of Leeds, treasurer of the association, 
by Mr. Alexander McDonald, its president, and Mr. R. Mitchell, its 
late secretary. It mainly consists of the reports of and presented at 
the first “* Conference ” of the Association, held at Leeds from the 
9th to the 14th November of last year, and as representing the 
modes of action, the views, and the wishes of nearly a quarter of a 
million of our working population, nothing can be more valuable. 





* Transactions and Results of the National Association of Coal, Lime, and Ironstone 
Miners of Great Britain, held at Leeds, November 9, 10, 11 12, 13, and 14, 1363. 
London: Longmans, Leeds: D. Green. 1864. 


' between the two great divisions of the labour-world, too often 
estranged from each other by conflicting interests. But, on the 
other hand, he is in great measure separated from the whole 
of his kin by the nature of his calling. ‘The surface-world 
generally is too apt to forget the under-world of the mine and of the 
pit. The under-world knows this, and makes to itself rules, 
customs, a language, or rather a number of varying dialects of its 
own, which end by rendering it almost utterly unintelligible to the 
surface-world,—nay, which make it often difficult for different 
provinces of the under-world to understand each other. Hence it 
happens that generally no disputes are so perplexing to us ignorant 
walkers on the surface as mining disputes, whether between 
master and master, or between master and man. Is there one 
Englishman in a thousand who can hear the word “ goaf” with- 
out a dull shudder of hopelessness ? 

Miners, however, have their grievances, and these by no means 
inconsiderable. ‘Their calling is one of the most dangerous. The 
number of deaths by accident in coal-mines is 8, or 10 times 
the general average, the accidents not fatal being to the deaths 
as four to one. The coal-miner's average life is 6 to 7 years 
shorter than the general average life of the British popula- 
tion, 15 or 16 years shorter than the average life of the agri- 
culturist. His average sickness is 67 per cent. more than the 
general average—97 weeks against 25, between the ages of 21 and 
60. Under such circumstances it is not surprising that he should 
have demanded and obtained special legislative interference. His 
present Parliamentary code is contained, partly in an act more 
than a quarter of acentury old (5 and 6 Vict., cap. 99), mainly in 
one of 1860 (23 and 24 Vict., cap. 151) repealing an intermediate 
one. Mining, like factory work, is placed under inspection ; women 
are forbidden to work in pits, or boys under 12, unless with educa- 
tional certificates which entitle them to commence at 10. ‘The 
miners’ wages are to be paid in money, and where calculated upon 
the “* weight, measure, or gauge” of materials ‘‘ gotten ” by them, 
they enjoy the peculiar privilege of employing one of their own 
number to take account of such weight, &c. 

The miners find no fault with this legislation, except that, 
according to them, it does not go far enough; that the dangers 
of their calling, instead of diminishing, are actually on the increase. 
They say that the inspectors of coal-mines are too few to discharge 
their duties satisfactorily, and they want a class of sub-inspectors, 
like those of factories, created. In spite of the weighing clauses 
in the last Act, they say they cannot ascertain the true quan- 
tity or value of their labour, and want all coal to be paid for 
by weight only, and true weighing machines to be placed on every 
pit-bank. ‘They wish the age at which boys may enter mines to 
be raised to twelve, and that the hours of work be limited to eight 
for all under fourteen. ‘They complain that the employment of 
females on or about the pit-banks leads to demoralization and 
obscenity, and wish it to be forbidden. ‘They complain that 
coroners’ courts, as now constituted, do not do justice in cases of 
mining accidents, and wish that one-half the panel should be 
working miners. ‘They complain that the Truck Act is still in- 
sufficient to fulfil its purpose, and ask that it should be made more 
stringent. ‘They ask that all agents, overseers, or chief engineers 
of mines be required to take out a certificate of competency after 
due examination, before any mine be placed under their charge. 
They ask for “safety-catches,” for “ furnace-detectors,” for 
“ further legislation to protect the lives and limbs of ironstone- 
miners” (the present Acts being confined to coal-mines and iron- 
stone-mines of the coal measures, and worked in connection with 





existing or former coal-mines), and of colliers in thick beds ; and 
they urge the issuing of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 


' working of the Miners’ Acts. All these and other grievances and 
| suggestions, and the facts on which they rest, are scattered about 


‘somewhat at haphazard in the volume,—many of them, indeed, 
inserted twice in different portions of it,—together with a large 
amount of miscellaneous matter, the most remarkable item of which 
is perhaps a report on the ‘‘ Social Arrangements of Rawmarsh Col- 
liery,” belonging to Messrs. Charlesworth, apparently the pattern 
| coal-mine of England. Here a “dangerous and fiery mine” has been 


‘ 


| worked for eleven years without loss of life, the amount of coals 


| per life lost for Great Britain” (what a dreadful statistical formula!) 


‘raised being “ fourteen and a half times the average quantity of coals 
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whilst ‘‘ the most perfect friendship and good feeling prevail be- 
tween employer and employed.” 

Of all the miners’ suggestions the one perhapg which should 
command the most immediate assent is the granting of a 
Royal Commission. Sucha step appears to be but natural and 
befitting, where complaints are urged by so vast a number of 
persons within a given sphere of labour ; it is, in fact, the more so 
the more startling may seem the particular requests put forth. It 
is new, for instance, to find any class of Englishmen claiming to 
be placed on the footing of foreigners accused of crime, in asking for 
coroners’ juries quasi *‘ de medietate lingux,” half made up of their 
own class. The absolute forbiddance of female labour in coal-pits 
seemed already a bold stretch of legislation ; it is new to be asked 
to forbid the employment of women in a calling carried on in the 
light of day. ut the true way to look at abnormal requests of 
this kind, preferred by large masses of people, is surely not to 
scout them simply as contrary to the orthodox dogmas of pluton- 
omic science, but to view them as indications of some very serious 
mischiefs, perhaps iniperfectly understood by the petitioners them- 
selves. For side by site with these abnormal requests are others 
which show fully their good faith and their good sense on other 
points. The request for more inspection shows clearly that they 
have nothing to hide, and court publicity. The request that the 
inspection system be extended to other classes of mines shows that 
they value what they have of it, however insufficient they may 
deem it. ‘The request that agents and overseers be subjected to a 
scientific examination shows that the mass of the workers by no 
means wish to encroach upon the management of the properties 
where they are employed, but simply to feel that they are not 
trusting the:r lives to incompetent persons. 

The weighing question, it may be observed, is a very intricate 
one, and deserves much ventilation. Suffice it to say that the 
coal-owner very generally claims to himself a right, unknown pro- 
bably in every other trade, of refusing to pay for tubs, “ corves,” 
or “ hutches,” of coal, when not filled up to a certain point, or 
with certain qualities of material. It is considered very harsh 
already by a journeyman tailor, when the slop-master arbitrarily 
fines him, or perhaps refuses altogether to pay him for alleged bad 
work. Still, the employer can always urge the plea that his 
materials have been wasted, that the ill-made garment must remain 
on his hands. But the coal-owner refuses to pay for a corf or tub 
simply on the ground that it contains too little weight, or that it 
contains ‘‘softs’’ instead of all “ hards,”-—a refusal technically 
known by its symbol as “ hanging the motties,” or by a bolder 
metaphor as ‘hanging the hutches,”"—-the ‘ motties,” or 
tokens peculiar to the collier who sends up the corf, being 
hung up, if satisfactory, on the proper ‘ motty-board peg,” 
if not so, on the ‘“death-board peg;” and it is asserted 
that ‘‘at some collieries as many as 60 or 70 each day, worth 
to the collier from 6d. to 8d. each, are taken from them in 
this manner.” Now it is perfectly true that this almost wholesale 
confiscation takes place by virtue of agreements between employer 
and employed, but it is not the less true that every “ motty ” hung 
up on the wrong peg represents a certain amount of labour abso- 
lutely lost by the worker, whilst its fruits are just as available to 
the employer as they would have been otherwise. Tor he sells not 
by the corf, but by ordinary weight, and 110 ewts. of coal are 
worth as much to him, mixvs a slight extra wear and tear of 
machinery, if brought up in 27 corves of Jess than 5 ewts., every 
motty of which he might perhaps claim to hang up, as if raised in 
22 full-weight corves of 5 cwts. Hence the extraordinary import- 
ance attached by the miner to a good and accurate weighing 
system. 

Since the date of the first conference, whose proceedings are 
recorded in the volume here mentioned, another conference has been 
held (November, 1863), the ‘‘ Transactions” of which are stated 
to be in the press for publication in a separate form. A petition 
is also understood to have been prepared, embodying the views of 
the miners, and which has reecived 60,000 signatures, although 
owing to the time which these have required for collecting, it was 
determined not to present it this session. ‘he miners appear 
to be more bent than ever on the issuing of a commission, and it is 
to be regretted that Sir George Grey has not till now thought fit 
to accede to their request. J. M. L. 


THE LENNOXES. 

tigre of Charles I[.’s brood, and the most Stuartlike 
of them all. The Lennoxes are descended from a natural 

son of Charles II. and Louise Renée de Penencourt, of Querouaille, 

in Brittany. She had been noticed by Charles when attending his 


| sister Henrietta of Orleans, and Buckingham perceiving the im; 

| sion she had made, pointed out to the French Court the advisabili 

‘ of giving Charles a mistress devoted to French interests, It wag 
accordingly arranged that the lady should travel to Dieppe with the 
Duke’s equipage, and he would there join her, and accompany her 
to England. But the volatile voluptuary forgot or did not oop, 
descend to fulfil the latter part of the arrangement, but went to 
England by way of Calais, and she was indebted to Mon 

the Ambassador at Paris, for the means of conveyance acrogg the 
Channel. Of course Buckingham thus secured in her an enem 
instead of a friend. ‘Ihe King was greatly taken with her, ang 
she ruled over him for the rest of his life, dividing her empire, byt 
very unequally, with Nell Gwynne, the latter being considereg 
as the Protestant and English mistress, the Duchess as the Catholic 
and French. Nell revenged herself for the superior power of her 
rival by her witty but coarse sarcasms on her, and the quarrdy 
of the two ladies were caricatured by the wits of the day ina 
tended dialogue between their respective dogs, in which Nell’s ig 
made the victor, but with the reproach of using bad language, 
Mademoiselle de Querouaille’s only son by the King was born July 
29, 1672, and received the name of Charles, with the guy. 
name of I.ennox, the title of the younger branch of the Stuart 
family, which had then (1672) just become extinct. The 
King seems to have resolved to substitute the family of this 
natural son for the extinct Stuarts of Lennox in all respects, For 
having created the mother on August 19, 1673, Baroness of 
Petersfield, Countess of Farnham, and Duchess of Portsmouth for 
life, he prevailed on Louis XLV. in the month of December in the 
same year to make a grant to her of the territory of Aubigny- 
upon-Nere, in the province of Berry, during her life, with re- 
mainder to such of the King of Great Britain's natural sons by her 
as he should name, under the same limitation as the grant by 
Charles VII. of France on March 24, 1422, to John Stuart, 
Lord Darnley, ancestor of the extinct Dukes of Richmond and 
of King Charles If. himself, for services against the English in 
France. On August 9, 1675, his father created Charles Lennox 
Baron Setrington (Yorkshire), Earl of March (from the Marches 
in Wales), and Duke of Richmond, in Yorkshire, with a grant of 
the site of the castle of Richmond. He also bestowed on him the 
estate of Lennox, in Scotland, and on September 9, 1675, created 
him Duke of Lennox, Earl of Darnley, and Baron Methuen, of 
Yorbolton, in Scotland ; and in January, 1684, the French King 
created Aubigny into a duchy and peerftge of France, to be 
enjoyed by the Duchess of Portsmouth during her life, and after 
her death by her son the Duke of Richmond, and the heirs male of 
his body, under the title of Dukes of Aubigny and Peers of 
France. On April 7, 1681, the young Duke was made a Knight 
of the Garter, and his mother having introduced him to the King 
with the blue ribbon over his left shoulder, and the George appen- 
dant on the right side, instead of the usual fashion of the ribbon 
round the neck and the George appendant on the breast, the King 
ordered the fashion to be changed in all Knights of the Order 
thenceforth accordingly. He was made Master of the Horse on 
the removal of the Duke of Monmouth; but his mother 
supporting the Exciusion Bill, on the accession of James II. 
the Duke was dismissed from this office. Ile was too young 
at the Revolution to take any prominent part, but acquiesced 
|in the change, and on November 14, 1693, took his seat in 
the House of Lords. Ile served in Flanders with King Wil- 
liam as his aide-de-camp, opposed (naturally enough) the 
| Resumption Bill in 1700, and was one of the Lords of the Bed- 
| chamber to George L., being a Hanoverian Whig, but a man of no 
| political eminence. He died May 27, 1723, at his seat of Good- 
| wood, in the parish of Boxgrove, Sussex, which he had purchased 
lin 1720 from the Compton family. He pulled down the old 
Gothic house and built another, on the scale of a hunting seat or 
occasional residence, which was cularged to its present dimensions. 
by the third Duke. 

He was succeeded by his only son, Charles, second Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lennox, who had sat during his father’s lifetime in the 
House of Commons for the boroughs of Chichester and Newport. 
He wasa Lord of the Bedchamber and aide-de-campto George I. and 
George II., acting as High Constable of England at the coronation 
| of the latter Prince. His grandmother, the Duchess of Ports- 
| mouth, who, after her lover's death, had retired to France, where 
|she long outlived her beauty, but not her ambition or her 
| desire to regain some of her old political influence in England, 
| where her name was entirely forgotten, died November 14, 1734, 
| when the second Duke of Richmond became also Duke of Aubigny. 

He was a soldier, fought at Dettingen, and accompanied the Duke 
! of Cumberland to Scotland, but he never attained distinction, and 
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jd August 8, 1750. He was described by Horace Walpole as 
the only man in the world who ever loved the Duke of Newcastle. 
flis marriage to his wife, Lady Sarah Cadogan, daughter of Marl- 
porough’s favourite general, William Earl Cadogan, was a romantic 
affair. “ Their union was a bargain to cancel a gambling debt be- 
tween the parents, and the young Lord March was brought from 
college, the lady from the nursery, for the ceremony. The bride was 
amazed and silent, but the bridegroom exclaimed :—‘ Surely you 
are not going to marry me to that dowdy?’ Married he was, how- 
ever, and his tutor instantly carried him off to the Continent. 
[Lady Sarah went back to her mother. ‘Three years afterwards 
Lord March returned froin his travels an accomplished gentleman, 
put having such a disagreeable recollection of his wife that he 
avoided home, and repaired on the first night of his arrival to the 
theatre. There he saw a lady of so fine an appearance that he 
asked who she was. ‘The reigning toast, the beautiful Lady 
March.’ He hastened to claim her, and they lived together so 
affectionately, that one year after his decease [August 25, 1751] 
she died of grief.” Thus writes her grandson. 

The Duke of Richmond had by this lady twelve children, the 
seventh of whom, Charles, succeeded him in his titles. ‘Three 
of the daughters deserve special notice. The eldest (and eldest 
child), Lady Georgina Caroline Lennox, born March 27, 1723, 
made a runaway match in May, 1744, with Mr. Henry Fox (after- 
wards Lord Holland), and her second surviving son by him was 
the celebrated statesman Charles James Fox. She was herself 
created Baroness Holland in 1762. ‘The Duke's sixth child and 
second daughter who lived to maturity, Lady Emilia Lennox, 
married James, Earl of Kildare, afterwards Duke of Leinster, and 
became the mother of the unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
the “Irish Rebel.” The Duke of Richmond's eleventh child and 
seventh daughter, Lady Sarah Lennox, born February 14, 1745, 
inherited her mother’s beauty to a considerable extent, and 
engaged the affections of George III. in his early years, “It 
was observed in the spring of 1761 that the King used 
almost every morning to ride along the Kensington Road, 
while Lady Sarah, fancifully attired as a shepherdess, used 
to stand close by, on the Jawn of Holland House, making hay.” 
The young King is even said (by her son) to have made Lady 
Sarah an offer, to have been at first refused, but afterwards (on 
the urgent solicitation of her brother-in-law, Fox) accepted. Be 
this as it may, the King afterwards gave up the match, doubtless 
on his mother’s advice, and Lady Sarah acted as one of the brides- 
maids to the new Queen. She married in 1762 Sir Thomas 
Charles Bunbury, Baronet, from whom she was divorced by Act of 
Parliament, May 14, 1776, and re-married, August 17, the Hon. 
George Napier, sixth son of the fifth Lord Napier. Her eldest son 
by the second marriage was the conqueror of Scinde,—General Sir 
Charles James Napier,—and her third son General Sir William 
Napier, the historian of the Peninsular War. 

Charles, eldest surviving son, who succeeded his father as third 
Duke of Richmond, and who was born February 22, 1735, played 
a more conspicuous part in politics than his predecessors. _ He had 
made choice of a military life, and rose through the successive grades 
to the rank of full general February 19, 1783, and of field-marshal, 
July 30, 1796, and had the command of several regiments 
besides that of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards ; but he did not 
engage in active service. On October 18, 1763, he was declared 
Lord-Lieutenant of Sussex, and on the accession of George III. 
appointed one of the Lords of the Bedchamber, but soon after 
resigned. In 1765 he was appointed Ambassador-Extraordinary 
to France, and on October 23 in the same year was sworn of the 
Privy Council. On May 23, 1766, he was appointed one of the 
Secretaries of State in the first Rockingham Ministry, in place of 
the Duke of Grafton. ‘lhe Duke was at this time an established 
member of the Rockingham connection. But the Ministry was 
tottering when he joined it, and on August 2 following, the Duke 
resigned with Lord Rockingham, to make way for the first Pitt’s 
second Ministry. le at first assailed the new Premier— 
now made Lord Chatham—in no measured terms; but the course 
of events soon threw them again into co-operation against the 
Grafton-North Ministry. The Duke still adhered, however, to 
the Rockingham section of the Whigs, despairing of retaining the 
American Colonies, and differing from Lord Chatham, who would 
not consent to the idea of their separation from England. Ac- 
cordingly he lent his support, though in a sarcastic manner, to 
Lord North’s conciliating and repealing bills, ridiculing, however, 
the choice of the elegant Lord Carlisle to go on a mission of con- 
ciliation to the “men in woollen nightcaps” of the American 
Congress. In the same year (1778) he gave notice of a motion on 
the 7th of April in the House of Lords for an address entreating 





the King instantly to withdraw his fleets and armies from the 
thirteen revolted provinces, and to make peace with them on such 
terms as might secure their goodwill. This was the celebrated oc- 
casion on which Lord Chatham made his last speech in Parliament. 
The Duke replied to him, expressing great respect for his talents 
and character. ‘‘ The nameof Chatham will ever be dear to Eng- 
lishmen,” he said; “but while I grant this, I am convinced that 
the name of Chatham is not able to perform impossibilities.’’ 
Chatham stood up again, but, as is well known, fell down in a fit, 
was removed insensible from the House, and died on the 11th of 
May following. The Duke appeared less creditably in the House 
on a subsequent occasion, on June 14, 1779. Ile had all the over- 
weening pride of the most exclusive aristocrat, combined with 
political principles of a very democratic cast, and he had the bad 
taste, and it proved the ill-luck, to sneer at the new Chancellor 
Lord ‘Thurlow’s lowness of birth. Thurlow, fixing on the Duke 
a look of the most lofty contempt, retaliated in the following bitter 
terms :—‘‘ I am amazed at the attack the noble Duke has made on 
me. Yes, my Lords"—raising his voice to its loudest tones—“ I am 
amazed at his Grace's speech. The noble Duke cannot look before 
him, behind him, or on either side of him, without secing some 
noble Peer who owes his seat in this House to successful exertions 
in theprofession to which I belong. Does he not feel that it is as 
honourable to owe it to these as to being the accident of an acci- 
dent? To all these noble Lords the language of the noble Duke is 
as applicable and as insulting as it is to myself, but I do not fear to 
meet itsingle and alone. No one venerates the Peerage more than 
I do, but, my Lords, I must say the Peerage solicited me, not | the 
Peerage. Nay more, I can say, and will say, that—as a Peer 
of Parliament,—as Speaker of this right honourable House,—as 
Keeper of the Great Seal,—as Guardian of His Majesty's con- 
science,—as Lord High Chancellor of England,—nay, even in that 
character alone in which the noble Duke would think it an affront 
to be considered, as a man,—I am at this moment as respectable,— 
I beg leave to add I am at this moment as much respected,—as the 
proudest Peer J now look down upon!” 

In the following yearthe Duke distinguished himself by motions for 
economical reform, for annual parliaments, and universal suffrage ! 
The latter motion came on at an unfavourable crisis,—the Lord 
George Gordon Anti-Popery riots. ‘The House of Lords had been 
summoned for the 2nd of June (1780) to hear the Duke's motion, 
when the Houses of Parliament were beset by the mob, and hisspeech 
was interrupted by Lord Montfort, who rushed into the House en- 
treating the Peers to rescue Lord Boston, who was being maltreated 
by the mob. Lord Boston contrived to escape while adroitly engag- 
ing the ringleaders in a discussion on Anti-Christ, but the debate 
on the Duke's motion was not resumed, and the House adjourned 
to the following day. When the second Rockingham Ministry 
was formed, in March, 1782, the Duke was appointed Master- 
General of the Ordnance, with a seat in the Cabinet. He con- 
tinued in his opinions on the necessity of Parliamentary reform, 
and a great meeting of friends of that cause was held at 
his house not Jong after his acceptance of office, in which it was 
resolved that a motion on the subject should be made iu the House 
of Commons by the younger Pitt, which was accordingly done, and 
on a division lost by a majority of twenty in a house of three 
hundred members. It may be observed that the Duke had now a 
seat in the same Cabinet with Lord Thurlow! The new Cabinet 
soon became a scene of discord. Thurlow represented quite an 
alien element, dependent on the King alone, Shelburne and Fox 
quarrelled, and in July the death of Lord Rockinglam precipitated 
the imminent dissolution of his Ministry. Fox put forward the 
Duke of Portland as the new Premier, passing over the claims of 
the Duke of Richmond, between whom and both Fox and Burke 
there had grown upa coolness, contrasting with their former warm 
alliance. Richmond was little likely to digest such a slight to his 
dignity, and he adhered to- Shelburne, retaining office under him 
until in April, 1783, the Fox-North Coalition drove the Ministry 
from power. He resumed his office in December, when the 
adventurous Pitt formed his Ministry, declining at first, but after- 
wards soliciting and receiving a seat in the Cabinet. From this 
time down to November, 1795, the Duke remained a member of 
the Pitt Ministry, altogether laying aside his former democratic 
notions, and thereby incurring bitter reproaches from the advo- 
cates of liberal opinions. On the trial of Hardy for treason, the 
Duke was summoned as a witness by the defence to prove the 
handwriting of a letter of his own written in 1782, and containing 
very strong language in a democratic direction ; and in the cele- 
brated debates in 1792 on the Royal Proclamation, in which the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Portland's friends separated 
themselves from Fox's foreign policy, Lord Lauderdale fell with 
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fury on the Duke of Richmond. “ There is a camp,” he cried, 
‘to be formed at Bagshot, to overawe the people of the capital, and 
to stifle their efforts for reform. I declare I am glad the noble 
Duke is to command that camp. If apostacy can justify promo- 
tion, he is the most fit person for that command, General Arnold 
alone excepted.” On this the Duke started up and denounced 
‘¢ these impertinent personalities,’ and thereupon Lauderdale chal- 
lenged him, and was challenged by Arnold, but a duel in the 
former case was prevented by the interposition of friends. 
But the Duke had not lost his aristocratic prejudices along 
with his democratic opinions. A curious proof of this oc- 
curred in 1790, on the elevation of Mr. William Grenville to the 
Peerage to lead the Government in that House as Home Secretary. 
The pride of the Duke of Richmond took fire at the double injury 
of the appointment of a younger s»n to sucha position, and its 
being made without his being previously consulted by the Premier. 
He addressed from Goodwood on November 24 a long letter to 
Pitt, couched in such characteristic terms that we cannot illus- 
trate his character in this point better than by a few ex- 
tracts. Professing’ to believe that the creation was a great 
injury to Mr. Grenville himself, since he would be the natural 
leader in the Commons if anything happened to Pitt himself, that 
contingency being alluded to in the coolest and most matter-of- 
fact manner, the real grievance is disclosed. “To call up a 
younger brother to the House of Peers for the evident purpose of 
giving him the lead there, isa degree of reflection on the whole 
House of Lords that there is no one there fit for such a situation,” 
—the simple fact—* which will be felt, and may cause him to fail 
in that for which alone you place him there. If this should 
be the case, or by any other means a change happen, a Lord 
Grenville without a fortune would be in but a poor situation.” 
Admitting, however, that this was Grenville’s own concern, and 
that he is misled by his ambition, the Duke proceeds to admonish 
Pitt in the followinge extraordinary terms :—* It would be incon-* 
sistent with the friendship that I have upon all occasions shown 
you, and with the fairness I will always act with, not to say that 
1 believe this country will not be satisfied to see you two younger 
brothers take the lead of the Houses of Parliament, and by 
yourselves govern the country. With your abilities, which 
without a compliment are very transcending, you may take 
the lead in the [louse of Commons, but Mr. Grenville, whose 
parts, however solid and useful, are certainly not upon a level 
with yours, cannot, as I conceive, succeed in taking the lead 
in the House of Lords, where something of higher rank and more 
fortune and dignity is required; and I do apprehend that both of 
you being in such situations, so nearly related, with Lord Chatham 
in the Admiralty, will be thought engrossing too much in one 
family.” The Duke goes on with amusing nuiveté to point out how 
unsupported Lord Grenville will be in the House of Lords, and goes 
over for this purpose the disqualifications of all the chief Minis- 
terialists in that House. ‘+ As to myself,” he concludes, ‘I do not 
see how I can be of any use... . . I have said that I could be of 
little use ; perhaps in no situation could I have been of much; but 
to be of any as a speaker a man must feel something for himself, and 
not appear to the world in an unbecoming situation. I trust I 
have not shown myself a difficult man when, after having had for 
many years a considerable share in the debates in the House of 
Lords, I first wished to support your Government as an individual, 
and afterwards defended your measures as a minister under Lord 
Sydney and the Duke of Leeds. But to continue to act a second 
part under every change, and particularly under one which is 


circle to which you confine your intimacy.” Imagine thet aj 
dressed to William Pitt by a descendant of Louise de Penencourt 
and we may understand why Pitt tried to make every man of 
10,000 acres a Peer, and why the House of Ianoyer acquired go 
immoveable a dislike of the English aristocracy ! 

The Duke of Richmond did not, however, resign on this occasion 
but put up as he best could with the leadership of “ the Younger 
brother ” till November, 1795, when it was thought better that he 
should retire in order to secure greater harmony in the Cabinet 
He died December 29, 1806, leaving no children, and was me. 
ceeded in his honours and estates by his nephew, Charles, fourth 
Duke of Richmond, son of Lord George Henry Lennox, a general 
in the army, who died March 22, 1805. ‘The fourth Duke Was 
born in 1764, entered the army in the Coldstream Guards, and in 
1814 attained general's rank with the command of the 35th Regi- 
ment. While in the Guards he had a dispute with the Duke of 
York, his commanding officer, which terminated in a duel, in which 
the Royal Duke had a narrow escape from the ball of his antagonist, 
On April 19, 1807, the Duke of Richmond, who had consistently 
supported the ‘Tory party, was appointed Viceroy of Ireland, jn 
which country he spent six years, where his affable manners made 
him personally very popular. After his recall in August, 1813, he 
retired to Brussels with his family, the estate being a good 
deal encumbered. The celebrated ball given by the Duchess 
at Brussels, on June 15, 1815, which immediately preceded the 
battle of Waterloo, is part of history. On the morning of the 
18th the Duke rode out to Waterloo to see his two sons, who were 
both on the field with staff appointments, and when the Inniskil- 
lings were on the point of advancing across the Wavre road to 
charge, ‘* an individual in plain clothes on their left,” says Siborne, 
‘called out, ‘Now’s your time!’’’ This was the Duke of Rich. 
mond, who was carried away by the excitement of the moment, 
holding no military command on the field. In 1818 he wag 
appointed Governor-General of Canada, but he enjoyed only a 
brief tenure of his honours, for he died at Montreal on August 28, 
1819, of hydrophobia, from the bite of a pet fox belonging toa 
private in one of the garrisons, which the Duke was endeavouring 
to separate from a dog. ‘The bite for some time was not thought 
of any importance, but gradually the symptoms of the complaint 
came on, and the Duke died in terrible agonies. On September 9, 
1789, he had married Charlotte, daughter of Alexander, Duke of 
Gordon, and was succeeded by his eldest son by her, Charles, fifth 
Duke, who was born August 3, 1791. This nobleman had been 
educated at Westminster School in company with the present Earl 
Russell and the late Sir James Graham, where he was remarked 
chiefly from his ‘‘ manly determination to protect the weak, and 
put a stop, as far as he could, to the system of bullying” which 
disgraced the school. In 1810 he was gazetted to the 13th Light 
Dragoons, then in the Peninsula with Wellington, and served 
through nearly the whole Peninsular War, on Wellinzton’s staff 
or with his regiment. At the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
along with the Prince of Orange and Lord Fitzroy Somerset, he 
entered the breach with the storming party as a volunteer, 
and all three were reproved for so doing the next day by 
Wellington, it not being their duty as staff officers. He 
was dangerously wounded at the battle of Orthes, being 
shot through the chest; but he recovered, and rejoined his 
chief on the day after the battle of Toulouse, and was afterwards at 
Waterloo. On the conclusion of peace Lord March retired from 
active service, and in April, 1816, married Lady Caroline Paget, 
eldest daughter of the Marquis of Anglesey, and during his father’s 





avowedly made for the sole purpose of giving the House of Lords 

another leader, would be depriving myself of every sort of con- 

sideration which I may hope to have in that House, and rendering 

myself totally uscless there.” And thus we arrive at the real | 
grievance “ the country” had to complain of —the non-appoint- | 
ment of the Duke of Richmond to the leadership in the Lords! 
Then the Duke recurs to the other grievance of not having been 
consulted,—* I cannot but feel myself somewhat neglected by your 
deciding upon this measure without my consent or even know- 
ledge,” and concludes—‘** If I had any political ambition I might | 
feel disappointed and hurt at such conduct, but having none it 

only adds to that desire of retiring from public business which you 

know I have long had in view. In so doing I shall endeavour not | 
to give it the appearance of any dissatisfaction with you, for in | 
truth I feel none, believing, as I do, that your conduct does not 
proceed from any intentional want of kindness towards me, but 
from (you must forgive me for saying so) an idleness in your dis- 
position, that too often makes you neglect to cultivate the friend- 
ship of those who are most attached to you, and which makes you | 
expose your judgment to be biased by the opinion of the narrow | 





| Aubigny estates. 


lifetime occupied Molecomb, a very beautiful villa within a few 
ininutes’ walk of Goodwood House. After his succession to the 
Dukedom, he still kept Goodwood closed till he had cleared off the 
encumbrances on the estate, when he re opened it, and during the 
rest of his life made it the scene of continued hospitality, though 
he managed his property so well that he left at his death an entirely 
unencumbered estate. It comprises three contiguous estates, 
Holmaker, Goodwood, and West Hampnett, the first of these having 


been purchased (in 1765) by the third Duke, as was also the Jast. * 


On the death of the fifth Duke of Gordon, his uncle, in 1836, 
without issue, the Duke of Richmond succeeded to Gordon Castle 
and the princely estates thereto attached, under an entail of his 
grandfather, Alexander, the fourth Duke of Gordon. On this 
he assumed the name of Gordon before his family name. Ina 
1833 he became involved in a law-suit connected with the 
The French Revolution had swept away the 
title and changed the law of succession, and a collateral descendant 
of the third Duke had claimed the property. The Duke of Rich- 
mond lost the suit; but the lawyers and Louis Philippe got the 
best part of tle property. The Duke’s political career began with the 
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cconion of George IV., for he had taken no part previously in 
itics, though a member of the House of Commons. He joined 
of course the Tory party ; but always took rather an independent 
ition, advocating what he considered to the advantage of 
the “ agricultural interest.” He was favourable to the claims of 
Protestant dissenters, and advocated their admission to the 
pational universities; but had a great aversion to Catholic 
emancipation, looking with dread on the Papal and priestly 
influences which would, he thought, preponderate. When Welling- 
ton and Peel abandoned their former views on this subject, 
jn 1829, the Duke of Richmond lost all confidence in them, 
and gradually became their opponent on most measures, de- 
nouncing especially their in lifference to the degraded condition 
and distress of the agricultural labourers. At the beginning of the 
reign of William LV. he spoke of Wellington’s Cabinet as ‘a 
Government of mere expediency, full of vacillating proposals, 
never daring to propose and support measures on their own proper 
grounds.” On the defeat and resignation of the Wellington 
Cabinet at the close of the year, the Duke took office under Lord 
Grey, though still looked upon as in many respects a ‘Tory, becom- 
ing Postmaster General December 14, 1830. He of course sup- 
the Reform Bill (declining to form a new Ministry when 
the King hesitated to create new Peers), and the other measures of 
the Grey Government, until the Irish Church question arose in 
1834, when he separated from his colleagues, and resigned in the 
summer of that year. He did not again take office, but became a 
general supporter of Sir Robert Peel, except on points respecting 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles and the grievances of Dis- 
senters, on which he maintained his former opinions, He next 
appeared prominently as an advocate of the Corn Laws, and the 
leader of the Protectionist party in the House of Lords, and con- 
tinued to hold these opinions (us he did all his old opinions) to the 
end of his life, and after Protection was abandoned by every one 
else.’ He was always a strong opponent of the Game Laws, being, 
as he said, almost revolutionary in his feelings on this point. Al- 
though he kept a large racing stud, and made Goodwood famous on 
the turf, he was not a betting man, and though a great sports- 
man, he had a great detestation of the wholesale slaughters called 
batiues. Ile was an enthusiastic agriculturist, and breeder of 
Southdown sheep, &c., a great advocate of prison reform, and a 
high-minded, open-hearted, and most amiable English gentleman, 
—perhaps the best specimen of the class presented in latter times. 
His untiring, and at last successful, advocacy of the claims of his 
Peninsular fellow-soldiers to a medal, against the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s somewhat ungracious opposition, exemplifies the whole tone 
of his character. 

He died October 21, 1860, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
the present and sixth Duke, Charles Gordon-Lennox, who has 
always been a consistent ‘Tory, and has held office as President of 
the Poor Law Board. 

The character of the Lennoxes, as traceable in their history, 
seems simple. ‘hey are just Stuarts, with the good and ill qualities 
of that fated race, their licence and their geniality, a pride of birth 
more than usually conspicuous from the circumstances of their 
descent, and something of their sense of kingly duty. ‘They 
have done little for England, but they have stood, on the whole, 
fairly by the side of the people, and their present estate was not 
taken out of the national chest. 





THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 
[From our SpecraL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, July 23, 1864. 
We have news this morning that General Johnston, after march- 
ing (backward) about 170 miles, after abandoning three strong 
river positions, and fighting a dozen or more battles, of more or 
less importance, has given another proof of ‘the superiority of the 
South over the North” by getting General Sherman just exactly 
where he wanted him, to wit, before the very city of Atlanta itself. 
Considering how successful Johnston has been in doing this it is 
surprising with what calmness the event is regarded by the Federal 
mind, and also somewhat remarkable that the result has been re- 
garded with so little favour at Richmond that Johnston has been 
relieved of his command and a General Hood put in his place. 
General Hood has been even more successful than General John- 
ston, for he succeeded in getting himself badly defeated within 
two days of his appointment to command. Ie felt compelled to 
fight because he found Sherman just where perhaps he did xot 
want him, i. ¢., upon his line of communication with Richmond, 
For Sherman, instead of attacking Atlanta immediately after his 
passage of the Chattahoochie moved upon Decatur, which is round 





on the east side of Atlanta, on the railway leading to Charleston. 
Hood moved out of his works and attacked him, but was defeated 
with serious loss, and retired within his defences. Sherman now 
holds Decatur, and Atlanta is invested on the north, the east, and 
the west. But there are yet two lines open on the south, one 
leading to Montgomery in Alabama, the other to Macon, Georgia, 
whence there is a line to Savannah, and thence one to Richmond. 
Rebels and Copperheads say that it is Lee's intention, trusting to 
the great strength of his works before Petersburg, to send enough 
men to Atlanta to destroy Sherman’s army, and then return with 
the united rebel forces to Virginia, and there crush Grant. He 
may possibly do this, but he had better be quick about it. 
General Foster, the butcher of Fort Pillow, in attempting to re- 
lieve Johnston, has been badly defeated by General A. J. Smith, 
and General Early, who was in command of the late invading 
force, has met the same fate on his retreat, with loss of guns and 
prisoners, at the hands of General Averill, in Virginia. 

I am somewhat at a loss whether or no to say more than the 
merest passing word upon the so-called (I thank thee, John, for 
teaching me that word, it is most convenient—so-called) peace 
negotiations on the Canada side at Niagara. But it may be worth 
my readers’ while to give them, or at least their attendant cireum- 
stances, a little attention. Briefly, the negotiations, so-called, 
were no negotiations at all. No person having authority or the 
shadow of authority on either side took part in them directly, or 
as far as we know, indirectly. ‘Che affair was propose l to ilorace 
Greeley of the 7'ribune, by George N. Sanders, a roving rebel, 
of no particular position or function, whose name and character 
are, I believe, known in London. Ile proposed that he, Mr. 
Clement C. Clay, and James P. Holcomb should go to Washing- 
ton, upon safe conduct, as representatives of the insurgent slave- 
holders, the object #f the Visit being steps toward peace and re- 
union. Mr. Greelgy, who with all his great ability and moral 
courage has an unfortunate weakness for what must be called 
political dabbling, bit at this bait. He opened the matter to the 
President, all of whose sagacity was not needed to see through the 
scheme, But he entrusted Mr. Greeley with a safe-conduct, to 
be used under certain conditions, and to be valid only under 
those conditions. ‘Io Mr. Greeley’s surprise, but to no one’s 
else, those conditions could not be complied with by the por- 
sons who proposed to use the safe-conduct, and they were obliged 
to avow that they had ‘not been accredited from Richmond as 
the bearers of propositions looking toward the establishment of 
peace.” Here was a severe check, and Mr. Greeley was again 
obliged to communicate with the President concerning the safe- 
conduct. Meantime conference had been going on, and it is 
understood in a semi-so-called official way, that the self-constituted 
negotiators made these modest propositions as the basis of pacifi- 
cation. 1, All negroes actually set free by the war to remain free. 
2. All negroes now held as slaves to remain slaves. 3. lhe war 
debt of the insurgents to be assumed by the United States. 4. 
Reconstruction to be on the basis of State sovereignty. ‘This would 
be compromising with a vengeance,—leaving the two causes of the 
rebellion, State sovereignty and Slavery, uweradicated, and paying 
two thousand millions of dollars to the rebels for their permission 
to leave these two strongholds for the use of the next generation of 
slaveholders! ‘To relieve Mr. Grecley in the matter of the safe- 
conduct, to let the negotiators see that he had looked them straight 
through, and for yet another reason, Mr. Lincolu sent a despatch 
of ten lines, addressed ** ‘To whom it may concern,” promising dis- 
tinguished consideration and safe conduct to the bearer of ‘+ any 
proposition which embraces the restoration of peace, the integrity 
of the whole Union, and the abandonment of slavery, and which 
comes by an authority that can control the armies now at war 
against the United States.” On the presentation of this little 
document the self-appointed negotiators flew off at a tan- 
gent from the quasi-diplomatic circle, leaving behind them 
a document in which they sought to unite dolor and 
dignity, the point of which is that Mr. Lincoln pre- 
cludes negotiation because he ‘prescribes in advance the 
terms of peace.” ‘To be sure he does. He must. ‘There is 
no need of any negotiation for peace, If the mass of the 
people of the “so-called Confederate States” want peace, they 
have only to lay down their arms, and go home to their families 
and their affairs, where they will be as unmolested as I am at this 
moment, and have every privilege that [ have. But their lewlers, 
who deceived and bullied them into this war, would not be left 
thus untroubled; and therefore they would not let their deluded 
followers lay down their arms if they would, and they would by 
the thousand, if those leaders would only allow them to hear and 
read the truth. ‘This despatch of Mr. Lincoln's is like the answers 
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which a late Richmond paper somewhat peevishly complained was 
all that could be extracted from Yankee pickets and Yankce 
prisoners, to the question constantly addressed to them by the 
Confederate troops, “ How long do you think the war will 
last ?” The reply is invariably in seven quiet words, ‘ Till the 
Union is restored.” Mr. Lincoln's despatch is worthy of some at- 
tention also, because it contains the substance of what would be 
our reply to any Power which should propose intervention in our 
affairs by way of mediation or otherwise, as Napoleon is said to be 
again desirous of doing. In which case his ambassador would be 
told, as civilly as is possible toa Yankee, that the President and 
the people would see with great pleasure any attempts on the part 
of His Imperial Majesty to restore peace to this country by per- 
suading the insurgents to cease waging war against the Govern- 
ment, and return to their allegiance. Which, of course, coming 
from a pack of Republicans, and not from a Majesty, would be a 
piece of Yankee impudence. But why, as the gentlemen who pro- 
posed this negotiation had no authority, did the President take so 
much notice of them as to send on a despatch giving his basis of 
peace? For a double purpose, which he effected by bringing 
simple straightforward honesty front to front with guile. ‘These 
men knew well that, even if they were allowed to go to Washing- 
ton, any negotiation which they might set on foot would come to 
naught, But they felt sure of placing Mr. Lincoln in one of two 
positions before the public, either of which would be very harmful 
to him and the Unionists. Either, they thought, he would refuse 
to listen to any proposals for negotiation at all, which would seem 
unrelenting, cruel, and despotic, or he would be entangled in a dis- 
cussion as to compromises and policy which would distract and 
weaken the loyal party at the North, and lead his administration 
out of war into politics. In either of these cases much would have 
been done to defeat Mr. Lincoln, and of course the Union party, in 
the autumn. But he spoiled all this pretty plan by showing hint- 
self on the one hand perfectly willing to enter into negotiations 
with persons having the proper authority, and on the other absolute 
against receiving any proposition which was not based upon the in- 
tegrity of the Republic and the extinction of slavery. And so the 
plotters took nothing by their motion. A name is mixed up 
in this affair, which, strange to say, has been heard in Europe. 
It is that of a muddle-headed ‘blatherskite” called Colorado 
Jewett, his real name being William Cornille Jewett. He was 
the mere messenger or letter-carrier between the other parties; 
and I should not notice him were it not that by sheer stupidity and 
presumption, based upon ignorance and folly, he has actually got 
himself noticed abroad. He is such a goose that, to use a New 

England comparison, he don’t know enough to come in when it 
rains ; he can’t write ten consecutive intelligible words; and yet 

he actually wrote to Louis Napoleon, and to prominent statesmen, 

in Great Britain, and to our unspeakable surprise got answers, not 
mere formal acknowledgments of the receipt of his letters, 
but replies,—this man, who till then was a nonentity, and 
since then has been a laughing-stock! He published the replies 
which he received, and on the strength of the celebrity of his cor- 
respondents goes about thrusting himself into affairs which will 
bring his name into print, though only as a go-between. This 
man is facile princes of a very small number whom you allow to 
misrepresent us, to be perpetual living slanders on us. Their 

doings excite ridicule and disgust here, but you receive them as 
fair examples of the ‘‘ American character.” Mr. George Francis 

Train was another of the same sort. What his private character 
is I know not ; but his public goings on in London, which alone 
made his name known out of his family circle, were here univer- 

sally regarded as disgracefully vulgar and foolish. Be sure of this, 

that when men thrust themselves forward into public notice, as 
these have done, they do not represent any characteristic variety 

of the Yankee type. ‘They are rare exceptions. The Yankee is 

reticent, reserved, and singularly lacking in self-assertion. To find 
the reverse of those qualities here you must go among the slave- 

holders. So says an eminent British statesman whom we all 

respect. He spoke of this lack of self-assertion as a defect in our 

character, and said that because of it the slaveholders would always 


THE BASIS OF ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY. 
To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” 
Sirn,—Whenever Mr. Maurice speaks of the relations between God 
and man, there is much in his words with which I unreserved] 
agree, and for which I feel heartily grateful. In his letter 
a » pub. 
lished in your number of July 30, he has transferred the basis of 
unity from a dogma or theory to a Person and to our Communion 
with Him. All, I should hope, who are in earnest will agree with 
Mr. Maurice when he says :—“ In a living Mediator I can find g 
basis for ecclesiastical and human unity,—apart from Him it Seems 
to me that the Church is only a collection of hating sects, humanity 
only a heap of warring atoms.” The reality of this communion, 
the existence of this common Head, is of course no more affected 
by human theories on the subject than is the light of the sun by 
the clouds and vapours which enwrap the earth. From time j) 
time this thought must bring the greatest comfort to many wh 
might, by the jarring controversies and conflicting theories of 
Christians, be tempted to question the government of the worl 
by an infinitely righteous Ruler and Judge. God is our Father 
whether men believe it or whether they will not; and even the 
faintest expressions of the operation of His Spirit in the hearts of 
men, which may be found in any system of philosophy or religion, 
must be to us like the breaking out of the true light, though it bg 
but for a moment, through the mists which cover it. In this way 
the Zoroastrian ideas of an Incarnation may greatly strengthen the 
Christian idea and, to whatever extent, prove its truth. All such 
conceptions may be regarded, to use Mr. Maurice’s words, ag 
yearnings for ‘‘a head of the human race who is not dependent 
upon our thoughts or notions about Him, who has been dreamed 
of because he is and is necessary to all who have our nature, who 
is shown to be and to be necessary to all who bear our nature by 
none more clearly and distinctly than by those who try to dispense 
with Him.” But although the common wants of mankind may 
strengthen our conviction of the life of Him who is to supply those 
wants, it seems to me quite otherwise when we deal with any given 
circumstances which are regarded as historical. Here we are brought 
at once into the region of historical criticism. If Christianity con. 
sists not in belief in a doctrine but in communion with a person, 
we are left free to examine into the accuracy of alleged facts, 
Surely that man is a Christian who sees in our Lord the brightness 
of the Father's glory and the express image of His person, and 
who with all his heart believes that in Him dwells all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily. But such an one may yet feel himself bound 
to examine into the circumstances relating to the birth of Christ, 
just as he would into other narratives ; and he may retain his con- 
victions even after he has arrived at the conclusion that the first 
Chapter of St. Matthew cannot be reconciled to the narrative of 
St. luke, and that there is no adequate evidence of the accuracy 
of either version. I feel thankful to Mr. Maurice for taking a 
position which will not make it necessary to denounce such 
historical inquiries as un-Christian ; but I foresee a conflict on this 
ground between those who will not give so much scope to Christian 





charity. It was the seemingly near approach of this conflict which 
led me to write my first letter on the “ Basis of Ecclesiastical 
Unity;” and throughout my letters 1 have given hypothetical 
instances of the ways in which men’s thoughts are running. | 








have the upper hand of us. As to that the event must show. But 
as to the diiference, it is the result on the one side of a training, and 
of circumstances which teach us to treat every one, high or low, not 
only with kindness, but consideration ; and on the other, of a life 
among negro slaves and white dependents in fact hardly less abject, 
though nominally free and the equal of the slayeholder. 

A YANKEE. 


have spoken but little in my own person, and I am at a loss there- 
fore to understand why Mr. Maurice should speak of himself as 
“utterly disapproving” my language. That such questions are 
presenting themselves to many minds is a fact, and there is no use 
in shutting our eyes to it. 

This discussion has impressed on me more clearly than ever the 
great difficulty which, at a time when men’s minds are disturbed, 
we have in thoroughly understanding one another. I must there- 
fore ask pardon if | have misinterpreted Mr. Maurice’s letter, or 
failed to make my own meaning plain.—I am, Sir, &., A. Z. 





BOOKS. 
—_——>—_— 
GERMAN BALLADS.* 
Mr. Iveuts has presented the reader with an agreeable volume of 
ballads, containing very various specimens, and mostly avoiding 
those already known. He translates with taste and versifies 
with ease; thus the poems approach their originals sufficiently to 
give the reader a very fair conception of them. His happiest 
efforts are the translations from Freiligrath, Chamisso, Uhland, 
Heine, Lenau, Geibel, and Hartmann, and we regret that our 
limited space forbids any extensive quotation from more than 
one or two,—not that he is always accurate, to which two poems 





* Ballads from the German, By Henry Inglis. London: Blackwood. 1864 
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———— ‘ . ° 7 
at least bear unfortunate witness. Comparing, for instance, “ The 


Wealthiest Prince,” a very popular ballad, as rendered by Mr. 
Inglis, with the superior version by Mr. Drennan, especially the 
two last stanzas in each, the reader will see the comparative 
weakness of the former translation :— 


[Mr. DRENNAN. ] 


WBrst at Worms their rich domi- 
nions : 
Vaunting loud in lordly strain, 

Jn the Kaiser Hall sat quaffing 
Peers and Princes of Allemayne. 


“gid the Saxon Count, ‘How 
glorious : 
My land in or out of sight, 
Jnits silver mountains hoarding 
Silver veins like solid light.’ 


«tLo! my princedom steeped in 
plenty,’ : 
Quoth the Elector of the Rhine, 

‘Golden ears in all its valleys 
On its hills the sun-clad vine.’ 


“Then spoke Lewis of Bavaria, 
‘Wealthy abbeys, cities wide— 
Need a realm that owns such 

riches 
Yield to any land beside ?’ 


“Eberhard, the snowy-bearded, 
Wirtemberg’s beloved lord, 
Said, ‘My home has no large 


city, . 
Nor its hills a silver hoard ; 


“‘But it boasts one kind of riches, — 
Through its woods roam where 
I please, 
This old head were pillowed safely 
Resting on a subject's knees.’ 


“Shouted loud the lordly Saxon, 
They of Bayern and the Rhine, 


‘Bearded Count, thou art the 
richest, 

Thou hast found the diamond 
mine.’” 


[Mr. Ixouis.] 


‘“* At Worms, one day, a princely 
band, 

In the height of their content, 

And pride of ancestry and land, 

Hela high boastful argument. 


‘“*¢ Glorious,’ cried the Saxon King, 
‘Are the riches of my land! 
The silver ore lies glistering 
Through the rock and river 
strand.’ 


“** Ours is the fabled Grecian horn,’ 
Said the ruler of the Rhine, 
‘Our valleys wave with golden 
corn, 
On ourmountains grows the vine.’ 


“ * We have our cities red with gold,’ 
Quoth the Bairisch monarch 
proud ; 
‘ We have monasteries old, 
With the wealth of kings en- 
dowed.’ 


“Then up spake Wurtemberg so 
bold, 
Tlis beard of the darkest dye, 
‘ Nor vintages, nor grain, nor gold, 
Nor convents, nor towns have I; 
“¢But I can roam our forests 
deep, 
When the sun has sunk to rest, 
And I can lay my head in sleep 
Upon the wanderer’s breast.’ 


“Then Saxon, Bairisch, and the 
Rhine, 
Proclaimed through the Kaiser's 
Hall, 
‘Graf of the Beard, the palm isthine; 
Thy treasure is best of all.’” 


Again, “ The Last Poet,” by Griin (Count von Auersperg) has 


suffered through inaccuracy an important change of form. 


can We approve :— 


Nor 


“There are whisperings of wonder amongst the dames, 1 ween ;"— 


“Two muskets , 


. . » Their barrels long, J ween.” 


The presence of these ** weens” is really too much for the reader. 
These are disfigurements to a work where much is easily and 
agreeably rendered, and in some cases the form of poems and the 
peculiarity of their manner well preserved. 

The translation from Heine is one of the very best. The King 
and the King’s headsman are watching together outside the 


church door, while the 


marriage service 


proceeds within; 


Ritter Olaf then comes out and greets his Royal father-in-law, 
who is intent, now that the nuptial tie has made “ an honest 
woman ” of his daughter, upon having the knight’s head. 
“Part I, 
“His ruddy lips with smiles were gay, 

















As nigh the gloomy King he drew: 
‘Good morrow, father,—'tis the day 
The forfeit of my life is due. 
“To-day I die. I ask but this,— 
My life till midnight to prolong, 
To crown the marriage mysteries 
With torchlight banquet, dance, and song.’ 


© Part II. 
“So merrily the violins are ringing! 
So mournfully the flageolets are singing ! 
That each holds his breath 
At that dance of death. 
The headsman watches at the door, 


“ And as through the heaving hall they glide, 
Herr Olaf is whispering to his bride,— 

‘Thou know’st not how I love thee, dear, 
Though the grave be near.’ 

The headsman watches at the door. 


“ Part IIT. 
“ The friars, they are murmuring 
The office for the dead, 
And by the block, with flashing axe, 
Is the headsman clad in red. 


“Herr Olaf to the court descends, 

Midst glancing lights and swords ; 
The Ritter’s lips are ruddy red, 
And these his latest words :— 





“*T bless the sun, I bless the moon, 
And the roving stars on high ; 
My blessing on the little birds 
That warble in the sky. 


“ *T bless the sea, I bless the land, 
Each floweret on the lea ; 
I bless the violets as soft 
As the eyes that smiled on me. 


“* For you, ye eyes of violet, 
My being I resign ; 


Yet will I bless the Holland tree [Elder tree] 
Where first I called ye mine,’ ” 


This poem is too ghastly for English taste, but a fine example 
of Heine’s extraordinary manner. He is the Beethoven of poets. 
The first part is unrhymed in the original, its measured tramp en- 
hancing by contrast the agitated periods which follow, and these 
again the gentler cadence of the last. ‘The effect is lost in the 
English, but Mr. Inglis did well to rhyme the first part, which 
would otherwise sound too bald to our cars; the contrast between 
the two last is fairly preserved. The story just suited Heine ; 
useless revenge, gratifying a rabid taste for cruelty under cover 
of justice, was a happy sample of the hero-king, and a strong 
temptation to his muse. Herr Olaf reminds us of Count vou 
Konigsmark and his end, but was less guilty, In one of Mr. 
Inglis’s other translations, the “ Schelm von Bergen,” an insult to 
royalty meets with a very different requital. 

The poem called ** Norfall’s Tower ” deserves notice, if only as 
an example of double translation. As such it may cheer the 
spirits of Mr. Grant Duff, who in the recent debate so highly 
approved of this training, in common with ‘ Pliny and Pitt.” 
Mr. Inglis probably supposed the poem to be original, but in 
Trinius’ poems it is calied a “Translation from the English of 
and it will be found under the title of “The Cloud 


” 


Lewis,” 
King—ortcinaL :—M. G. Lewis,” in his “ Tales of Wonder. 
Original indeed it is in every form, but more coherent and less 
absurd so, than in the translations. Even at first it was original 
enough however, to suffer parody in “ Fire and Ale” in tie 
famous “ Rejected Addresses.” The reader will not forget the 
Fire-king :— 
“He blazed, and he blazed, as he gallop’d to snatch 
His bride, little dreaming of danger ; 
His whip was a torch, and his spur was a match, 
And over the horse’s left eye was a patch 
To keep it from burning the manger, 
“Oh! then she looked sour, and indeed well she might, 
For Vinegar Yard was before her, 
But in spite of her shrieks the ignipotent knight, 
Enrobing the maid in a flame of gas-light, 
To the skies in a sky rocket bore her,” &e. 


The poem seems to be founded on a Danish story. A haughty 
and beautiful maiden, not unnaturally but with needless vehe- 
mence, refuses the addresses of a page :— 

[M. G. LJ 


—“ ‘Nor eer will I wed till some 
prince of the air 

His heart at the throne of my 
beauty shall lay, 

And the two first commands which 


(Mr. Ines. ] 
“*My chosen bridegroom is the 
stately king 
Who rules the gnomes of air and 
elfish ring ; 
And he shall twice obey his bride’s 


I give him shall swear behest, 
(Though hard should the task be —_ Or fold her never to his phantom 
breast.’ 


enjoined) to obey.’ 


“Searce did the proud boast from 
the maiden fall, 
Old Norfall’s castle shook from 
tower to hall; 
The Cloud King with his tempest 
train came down, 
The thunderbolt his sceptre and 
his crown, 


“She said; straight the castle of 
Rosenhall rocks 
With anearthquake, and thunders 
announce the Cloud King ; 
A crown of red lightnings con— 
fined his red locks, 
And high o’er each arm waved a 
huge sable wing. 
“His sandals were meteors, his 
blue eye revealed : 
The firmament’s lustre, and light 
scattered round ; 
While his robe, a bright tissue of 
raindrops congealed, 
Reflected the lightnings 
temples that bound. 


his 


“ Around the maid his whirlwind 
arms were cast; 
He bore her through the dark- 
ness fierce and fast, 
Until the faithful boy’s impassioned 
prayer 
No longer reached her in the 
upper air, 


“ He said, and he seized her, then 
urging his flight 
Swift bore her away while she 
struggled in vain ; 
Yet long in her ears rang the 
shrieks of affright 
Which poured for her danger the 
page Amorayn. 
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‘“* Than lightning then swifterthrice “From his wet beard he tore out | occupation, geographical position, and a 
' 


round did he turn, 
Thrice 
yarent of Good, 


bitterly cursed he the 


THE SP 


bristles three, 


Three gouts of blood obeyed the | 


gramarye ; 


kind of timid pride 
| depends in great measure for its judgment upon the evidence 
| furnished by the reporters whom the newspapers now ray out to 


And next ina chafing-dish hastened Then guick the wizard blood and | every corner of the world. It does not yet understand even 


to burn 
Three locks of his hair 
three drops of his blood.” 


and 


snaky hair 
He scorched and shrivelled in 
the levin’s glare,” 


His brother kings, the Erl King and Fire King, summoned by 
this rite, appear, and prepare a cannibal feast in honour of the 


wedding. 


‘* But see’st thou yon chariot which 
speeds from afar ? 
The Erl King with his daughter 
it brings, while a throng 
Of wood fiends and succubi sports 
round the ear, 
And goads on the night-mares 
that whirl it along. 


‘* The roof now divided—by fogs 
half concealed, 
Sucked from marshes, infecting 
the air as he came, 
And blasting the verdure of forest 
and field, 
On a dragon descended the Giant 
of Flame. 


‘Fire seemed from his eyes and his 
nostrils to pour, 

His breath was a yolume of sul- 
phurous smoke ; 

He brandished a sabre still drop- 
ping with gore, 

And his voice shook the palace 

when silence he broke.” 


The lady now makes the awful discovery 
banquet will be still less to her taste than 
herself being intenled to constitute the cold meat to grace it. 


The Earl King came upon his car 
of fire (?) 
His daughters sate beside their 
gloomy sire, 
Squadronsof elves on cricket-steeds 
drew nigh, 
Scourging the lazy nightmare 
as they fly. 


Hark to the roaring, 
hideous scream 
Of winged dragons chained in 
fiery team ! 
With salamanders at their demon 


jarring, 


play, 
Within the yellow zone of flaming 
spray.” 


that to-morrow’s 
the present, she 


| France,—though comprehension and with it kindliness seem, 
to be slowly developing itself,—and it reposes a confidence jy 
these irresponsible agents which is almost infantine in its simpli. 
city. On the whole, allowing for the necessary limits of persona] 
observation, and for occasional failures,—such as the absence gt 
this moment of anything like trustworthy information from 
America,—the confidence has not been misplaced, a class of meg 
having sprang up in answer to the demand, who really can ye. 
| port all they seo nearly as accurately as the home reporters 
lreproduce all they hear. The organization of the new 
machinery is, of exceedingly imperfect,—there jg 
lnot a Russian correspondent, for example, extant, and 
the affairs of are described with dis. 
| creditable unfairness,—but still when anything happens anywhere 
| the middle-class Englishman who reads two or three paper 
generally contrives to obtain a sufficient basis for a judgment 
not perhaps very shrewd or very subtle, but firm, clear, and with 
some reservations accurate. It is hardly possible to overrate the 
importance of such correspondence, and the question as to the kind 
of man who makes the best foreign reporter rises into one of lite- 
rary interest. Of course every special correspondent to be worth 
his salt must havo certain well understood capacities, courage, 


course, 


Eastern Europe 


adroitness, and a liking for adventure, readiness to bear fatigue, 
and to associate with ull men, keen eyes, a good memory, and a 
pen fluent without the excessive diffuseness which usually 
accompanies fluency in conversation. Of course, also, he must, 
unlike Mr. Mackay, intend to describe what he sees, instead of 
merely sending in foreign “ leaders,’ and must be able, unlike Mr, 
Sala, to keep his literary self for a moment out of sight. But it 
is still a moot point whether the really impartial writer, the man 





In her anxiety she now remembers that the Cloud King is bound 
to obey her, an exacts the restoration of the page, who, after all, 
is very well for a pis-aller, and at least not a cannibal hus- 


band :— 


* Then, clasping her hands, to the 
Virgin she prayed, 
While in curses the wicked ones 
vented their rage. 
‘Now show mo the 
lovers !’ she said, 
And, lo! by her side stood the 
lovely young page. 


truest of 


** is mind was all wonder, her 
heart all alarms ; 
She sank on his breast as he sank 
at her knee. 
* The truest of lovers I fold in my 
arms, i 
Than the truest, now show me 
a truer J’ said she.” 


“*The faithful boy who loves me 
I would see.’ 

He stood before her in his agony ; 

Upon his breast she leaned her 
forehead fair, 

Then clasped him to her heart in 
fond despair, 


“*Q noble heart, in love and truth 


who gives every fact its place, and recognizes the value and in 
some sort the justice of every set of opinions, is a better corres- 
pondent than the man who while incapable of misstating is still 
a strong partizan for one side or the other. When the proposi- 
tion is blankly stated every one decides in favour of the former, 
but the difficulty is not quite so easily settled. Fairness is all 
very well, but when one wants information about a man one 
would trust the accounts of his friends or his enemies much 
sooner than those of his casual dinner acquaintanees, yet the last 
would be nine times out of ten the fairest of the three. Is accurate 
knowledge in fact possible without sympathy, the sympathy 
which springs either from agreement so cordial that the observer 
reads motives aright by the light of his own feelings, or from 


to me! 
Now show me, King, a truer one | dislike so keen that it forces the spectator into a watchfulness 
than he.’ | which has almost the same result as liking? Only a musician 
A howl of pain replied,—a dismal | 


scream, 
And spells and spectres vanished 
like a dream.” 


can report good music, and only a musician can detect accurately 
the motive of false notes, whether they spring from ignorance, or 
temper, or accident, or instrumental defects. There isan insight 





The Cloud King is thus defeated, being unable to perform her 
second command,—to furnish a truer than the truest lover, for, as 
Mr. Lowis takes care to remind his readers, “ adjectives have 
but three degrees of comparison.” But she only pledged her- 
self to wed upon condition of such performance, therefore the 
agreement is null, Q.E.D., and she instantly unites her destinies 
to Amorayn's, 

The selection of this piece for translation, however disguised 
it may have been by a foreign language, is aremuarkable instance 
how this avails to blind the judgment. Our author would not 
probably have thought the “ Cloud King ” worthy of resuscitation, 
while “ Norfall’s Tower” must have seemed to him a fine romantic 
ballad, and so German besides, All that can now be said is, in 
the well-known words, “ Matt. Lewis wrote bombast;” his trans- 
lators have “ proved it a style.” 





FOREIGN REPORTING.* 
PottticaL reporting, the art of the special correspondent, though 
so new among us that we have not yet found it a name, is rising 
to high importance. Every year the interest of the country in 
foreign politics seems to increase, and with it the necessity for 
accurate knowledge of the wishes, habits, ideas, and impulses of 
foreign nations, parties, and leaders of opinion. ‘The aristocracy 
obtain this in some measure from their connections, their habits 
of travel, and the private correspondence so assiduously main- 
tained, but the middle class, shut off from the continent by 





which comes from hate, and an insight which comes from love, 
the jar of a nerve arouses us all as speedily as the thrill of one, 
| but is it possible witlOut either accurately to comprehend any 
| human action? Yet is it possible, having either, to describe with 
an absolute freedom from the bias which mislevls the reader? 
Here are two excellent examples of the two styles. Mr. Dicey, 
who has just published the letters contributed by him to the 
Telegraph on the Schleswig-Holstein war, has always appeared 
tous the beau ideal of the impartial correspondent. Whether 
from deliberate training, or from sweetness of temper, or from 
want of convictions, or, which is as likely as anything, from a 
central conviction outside the convictions he is accustomed to 
deal with, his letters have always seemed absolutely devoid of 
bias. His mind throws, as it were, only white light, revealing 
not only the texture of the article shown but the minutest shade 
of colour. Even in his letters from America where, if we under- 
stand his preface, he had a strong bias towards the North, the 
case of the South is stated with the utmost clearness and justice, 
his mind seeming always ill content when a tale is told without 
the suggestion which half explains the wrong, or the comment 
which reduces the heroism within the range of average human 
acts, and in Denmark bias of any kind seems to have been alto- 
gether suppressed. A few hints enable us to perceive that he 
thinks the Germans so far in the right that they are only 
obeying an irresistible law, hardly more open to moral criti- 
cism than the law which sends water plunging through 4 
broken dam, but the thought does not blind him for a moment 








* The Sch 
Polish Experiences. 


stein War. 
By W. H 


By E. Dicey 
Bullock. 


London: Tinsley. | 


Macmillan. | 


London i 


to the virtues, or the sufferings, or the claims of the Danes, 
of the lives which the water is destroying. Nor does a liking 
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almost to affection for the people excuse to him their 
ynreadiness, and heaviness, and want of revolutionary fervour. 
Mr. Bullock, on the other hand, who embodies in his volume the 
ult of a sim'lar pr fessional stay in Poland, writes confessedly 


which iss 


res , : 
with a prot yuu 1 bias. 
aud his deep antipathy to their oppressors. The bias crops out 
on every P23e, leading not of course to misstatements of fact, 
put to the unconscious suppression of all those apologies of which 
Mr. Dicey under the same circumstances would have been so 
rofuse. [l's readers being like him in favour of Poland, that 
pias will rather increase their confidence, but if they had been 
against Polanl they would have felt all through an involuntary 
distrust of much that he has recorded. Yet we are not sure by 
any means whether his description is not often, in consequence of 
that yery unfairness,—we use the word in its literary sense, not 
as applied to mutters of fact—-better and truer than any which a 
strictly impartial man could have given, whether these letters 
can be declared inferior to Mr. Dicey’s. The literary force of the 
two books is about equal, both writers speak with the casy 
conversational plainness the absence of which is fatal to corres- 
pondence,—it spoils all French special reporting—and both 
employ that light, half-jocular style with which it is becoming 
the custom of Englishmen to hide every appearance of feeling. 
They used when moved to be reserved, now wiien stirred they 
half laugh; but the change is one only of manner, not of motive. 
Yet there is a pereeptible difference between the two writers 
which we can best explain by an illustration. Mr. Bullock has a 
very characteristic passage upon the manner of the Poles :— 
“There is another point wherein the Poles—men and women alike 
—are remarkably distinguished from the Germans, and that is, the un- 
nistakable breeding which characterizes them as a nation. After the 
common coarse features which you encounter all over Germany, except 
in Austria, it is highly refreshing to find yourself among a people 
where fine lines and an aristocratic type of countenance prevail. If you | 
are seated in a purely German company at a table dhéte in the north of 
Germany, you will find yourself surrounded by a wearisome monotony 
of heavy common-looking faces, bent with a somewhat unseemly 
earnestness on the work of devouring their food. Should there be an 
individual among them whose face and bearing bespeak unmistakably | 
the blood in his veins, you may be sure that whatever else he may be | 
he isnota German, Asa nation, the Germans are so taken up with 
trade that you can read ‘tradesman’ on all their faces. Napoleon's 
famous saying, that the English are a nation of shopkeepers, would be | 
much truer as applied to Germans.” 


Mr. Dicey having to describe the same fact, would have de- 
scribed it perhapsin precisely those words, but then he would have | 
added “It is possible, however, that race has something to do | 
with this pleasantness. All Asiatics possess the gift of manner, 
and the Pole’s gentle bearing may have its root in the source of | 
all his defects, that tinge of the Asiatic which lingers in the race, 
and isso deeply impressed on every village in their country.” | 
The addition would have made the sentence fairer, would have | 
placed the Polish manner under white light, instead of the roseate 
flush Mr. Bullock pours over it, but then would the mind which sees 
the defect as well as the merit so clearly ever enter so thoroughly 
into the sptrit moving the Poles? Nothing can surpass the lucidity 
of some of Mr. Dicey’s accounts, take the siege of Diippel, for 
example, yet after reading his letters through one does not quite 
understand the character of the Danes, the reason why men who 
cause show so great a 


{ 
| 


| 


die so bravely for a cause, should in that 
deficiency of enthusiasm. Mr. Bullock is sonetimes a little | 
obscure in his account of events,—we are not clear about | 
Wysocki yet,—but it is impossible to read his book without 
feeling that he understands Poles like a Pole, just as little | 
perhaps, but then also justas much, The difference comes out | 
perbaps most clearly in the accounts of individuals, Mr. Bullock 
revelling in portraits of the leaders, while the single deficiency of ! 
Mr. Dicey’s is the absence of personal portraiture. He does not 
give, for example, any thing like a definite impression of the | 
character of the King, a subject of the last importance to Den- | 
mark in her present prostration. He would reply that he had not 
sufficient opportunity of studying it, and the excuse is just. But | 
Mr. Bullock would have given us from sheer force of sympathy 
not indeed the character of the King, but the eidolon of the | 
King which is in the mind of Danes, a point at least as important 
as the real character, which must always be more or less mis- 
understood. 

It is scarcely fair to use these three volumes merely as 
illustrations to a theme, but they have been too widely read in 
another shape to need very much comment. Mr. Dicey has 
published his letters little altered, Mr. Bullock has re-written 
his, and added a chapter or two of considerable value, but the 
difference is unimportant, and to those who care to recall the 
incidents of the two struggles, to be able to form a coim- 


| 





IIe is almost a Pole in his love for Poles, | 


tions. 


animated scene to the passers-by. 
'man in hot countries is exactly what might have been expected 


‘head, for a promenade in the park before described. 
also, the ladies turn out for driving, a dcécollete dress and 


| prehensive estimate of the causes which produced them, the 


| 
reasons for failure, and in the Polish case the hope of re- 

' . . . 

| Surrection, we can recommend them both with equal beartin-s>. 





LIFE IN JAVA.* 

| Mr. pD’'Ataema has written an entertaining account of Dute 
| life in Java rather than that of the Javanese proper. Ile does 
j not pretend to enter into any of the more recondite questions of 
| Juvanese race, religion, and history, or even to discuss the theo- 
retical nature of Dutch colonization, and his work must therefo.e 
, not be judged by any exhaustive standard. What he lias aimed 
‘at, and succeeded in doing, is to give a readable account of 
| Javanese scenery and “lions,” Dutch society, and an outline of 
| the institutions of the country. In one respect Mr. d’Alimeida’s 
| book of travels is an agreeable contrast to that of a prevailing 
type of traveller at the present day,—he has not cramp d up 
| statistics, history, and legends all in a heap, and then hastily 
run through the country on which he writes, and exercised ail lis 
ingenuity in “ bringing in” his information apropos of some- 
thing, no matter what. All that Mr. d’Almeida tells us came 
within his own immediate observation during a journey in Java, 
and he only tells us what seemed to him worth telling. Ile did 
not intend to write a book about Java objectively, but on'y to 
|record the subjective impression of Java and things Javanese 


| 
| 








| left on his mind. ‘There is unquestionably a certain distinct kind 


of pleasure in reading a book of travels in which the writer 
neither affects the position of one who instructs his readers ez 
cathedrd, nor manifests a foregone determination to be amusing, 
whatever his subject may be, but simply takes the stand point of 
|} an intelligent traveller. 

Mr. d’Almeida reached the sea-port of Batavia after the usual 
four days’ steaming in the Dutch mail steamers, and proceedel at 
once to inspect the town, which consists of a curious combination 





ee “ ; : 
| of he:erogeneous materials. First, there is the business quarter, 


marked by its large red brick houses, covered with florid decora- 
They were originally the residences of the first Dutch 
and Portuguese settlers, who have since moved to other parts of 
the city to avoid the night mias:na from the river, leaving their 
mansions to be converted into warehouses. Without going very 
far from this locality the visitor finds himself in the middle of 
the regularly built, low, brick houses, with eccentric roofs, of the 
Chinese campong. The next contrast is still more striking. 
The quarter now inhabited by Europeans adjoins that of the 
Chinese, and a visitor fresh from Europe is startled by the ap- 
pearance of broad streets, handsome shops occupied by tailors, 
milliners, and other ministers of civilization, a club-house, and 
private mansions surrounded by gardens. Further on there is 
another feature of Batavia to be seen, a green or park of a mile 
square, intersected by avenues of trees and surrounded by houses. 
In one corner of this plain is a racecourse, suflicient indica- 
tion of the quarter of Batavia most favoured by English re.i- 


dents. Of course it may be imagined that the Dutchman, 


‘so many thousands of miles away from his beloved Rotter- 


dam or Amsterdam, could not be happy without canaux— 
even in the and canards,—so the whole 
city is intersected by canals, of which the banks are planted 
regularly with spreading water boulevards, 
far from unpleasant in a hot climute, and presenting a most 
The life of the Dutch- 


absence of cunaille 


trees, forming 


from the nature of tho original animal under the influence of 
the locality to which he is removed. He crops his hair till his 
head looks like a bullet, and adopts for his fashionable morning 
costume a white jacket, enormous white peg-top trousers, which 
flap about in the breeze like sails, and a cigar. Thus attired 
he walks about from five a.m. until about seven, as the natives 
term it, “ eating the wind.” After this proceeding he ceases to 
smoke for an hour or so, for the purpose of eating cold meat and 
eggs, he then resumes his smoking, and goes down to business. 
At twelve comes a regular Oriental breakfast, and after that a 
siesta. On waking his first thought is to shout out for a light, 
and he is immediately attended upon by a boy bearing five 


! . . . . 
hundred or more cigars in one hand, and a lighted Chinese 


joss-stick in the other. After arraying himself in a suit of 
evening costume, of which a walking-stick is an essential 
starts, still without a hat to cover his shorn 


part, he 


Here, 


Every gentleman is 
y§ 


eluborate head dresses being de rtyucur. 


am Barrington d’Almeida. 
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still followed by the footmen with the joss-stick always lighted. 
On return home, our typical Batavian consumes orange bitters, 
Hollands, or Kirsch- Wasser, makes the most of his fleeting 
opportunities by smoking another cigar between this refreshment 
and dinner, eats vigorously, drinks large'y of coffee, and follows 
the ladies to the drawing-room son after their departure, and 
puffs away, like a giant refreshed, until midnight. 

Mr. d'Almeida was much struck with the police system of 
Batavia. In each of the campongs or quarters, inhabited by 
distinct nationalities—besides those already mentioned there are 
Malay and Arab campongs—the most influential citizen is chosen 
as head of the district, and is responsible for its quiet and 
order. 
various titles and ranks, whose duty is to discharge all the 
ordinary police functions. In the Chinese campong, the Capitan 
Cheena is the title of the head magistrate, who keeps watch at 
night, issues night passes, without which no one is allowed to 
stir out after eight o'clock, and tries small cases. The causes which 
conduce to the good working of this system are the ambition of 
every sub-official of some day becoming ‘ capulla,” or magis- 
trate, and the strict obligation felt by every inhabitant of a par- 
ticular campong, as being himself part of the organization, to 
immediately give evidence even against his most intimate friend, 
in case of anything affecting the reputation of the campong. All 
cases above native jurisdiction are tried by a Dutch magistrate 
by Dutch law. 

Since their occupation of Java the Dutch have had no 

light ordeal of wars, rebellions, and conspiracies, to go through. 
Amongst the latter, that of Peter Elberfield is far the 
most iemorable. Peter Elberfield the elder was a West- 
phalian, who married a native Javanese about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and while five of his sons 
formed European habits and ideas, the youngest, also named 
Peter, thoroughly identified himself with native patriotism, and 
ultimately made the extermination of the Dutch from Java the 
one object of his life. For a long time the p!ot was carried on in 
secrecy with every prospect of success, alliauces between the de- 
throned native potentates and arrangements for the distribution 
of power were made, and at last the train was laid. Elberfeld 
with thirty thousand men was to destroy Batavia, and massacre 
every European, while the native princes in the interior were to 
rise simultaneously. But Elberfeld had a niece living in vis house, 
who by astrange accident obtained a clue to the plot, and com- 
municated it to a Dutch officer. The leading conspirators were 
all seized on the eve of the outbreak, four princes had their right 
hands cut off, previous to execution, many females implicated 
were smothered with pillows, and Elberfeld himself, like St. 
Hippolyte, was tied by the hands and feet to four horses, the whip 
was applied at once to all four, and every limb was wrenched off 
his body. His house was razed, and the spot marked by the 
fixing of his head on a spear above the gate. 

Without going into the questions of the respective dates and 
nature of the Hindoo and Mohammedan invasions of Java, Mr. 
d’Almeida gives apparently accurate descriptions of many of the 
principal religious monuments of antiquity in the island. There 
was one ruined temple in particular which made a considerable 
impression upon him. The chief feature is a statue hewn out of 
one block of granite, and supposed by Mr. d’Almeida to be that of 
one of the Hindoo Gods of death. ‘I'he following description gives 
a strange idea of this horiible idol:— 

“With large protruding eyes, prominent nose, curved at the nostrils 
and point, wide mouth, thick, sensual-looking lips, two upper and two 
lower tusks, it presented a very remarkable and by no means pleasing 
appearance, On the head was a tiara studded with cleverly chiselled 
death’s heads; the long ears were pierced with ornaments very minutely 
cut, and from the cartilage of both were suspended hideous skulls. 
Numbers of chains were hung round the neck, and a loose scarf fell 
across the broad chest from the left shoulder to the right. Massive 
bracelets encircled the wrists and biceps, and the right arm was slightly 
raised, the two first fingers being pointed, as if in the act of command- 
ing, or giving emphasis to an oracle. A belt of skulls encircled the 
corpulent stomach, and the left hand rested on a walking-stick or 
sceptre of stone.” 

The greater portion of Mr. d’Almeida’s book consists of accounts 
of his rambles in the interior, and must be read at length to be 
appreciated. ‘They certainly give altogether a very distinct im- 
pression of Javanese physical characteristics, and without doubt a 
faithful one. 





PARIS EN AMERIQUE.*« 


Under him are lieutenants, and under them officers of | 


It has compelled most l’rench writers whose pens ‘were likely 
give umbrage to the Government to concentrate in the Shape of 
pamphlets or of books much of that wit and talent which would 
otherwise have been scattered broad-cast to the winds in hews. 
paper articles. Hence this singular consequence, that whilst the 
newspaper press has been eulogistic or compulsorily mild in jtg 
political criticisms, all weightier forms of political literature, wit) 
the exception of a certain number of pamphlets, and a very few 
works written to order (like Bazancourt’s * Crimean War”), hays 
been monopolized by the Opposition. It may safely be said that 
h rdly one French workin anywise bearing on political questions 
in the past or in the present will pass even to the next generation, 
to say nothing of those beyond, which will not bear with it, 
directly or indirectly, some adverse criticism on the policy of the 
day. Nor can one fail to be surprised at the freedom of muen of 
this book criticism as compared with newspaper slavery. 4 
newspaper article of M. Pelletan’s on * Liberty as it is in Austria” 
drew down the usual consequences on the journal and the 
journalist, avertissement, trial, conviction, sentence. M. Labou- 
laye’s (for “ Dr. Lefebvre” is wellknown to be but a pseudonym) 
Paris en Amérique,”—though the idea is just the same, the satire 
even more searching,—has reached unmolested a third or fourth 
edition. 

The purpose of the book is to bring out by a vivid juxta- 
position the contrast between the social and political systems of 
France and the United S:ates. This is attained by means of some 
mesmeric thaumaturgy which transforms Paris into a city of the 
same name in Massachusetts, and all its inhabitants, with one 





exception, into Americans of corresponding names and positions, 
but with characters such as might have been modelled in the 
New World. ‘The only exception is Dr. Lefebvre himself, who 
simply becomes Dr. Smith, without having lost any of his Old- 
World notions. 

The transmogrified doctor sees his daughter find a husband 
without consulting him, is carried in spite of himself, as a 
volunteer fireman, to a fire, distinguishes himself by saving a 
child, is made famous by the Paris Telegraph, has the proprietor- 
ship of the paper offered to him, is elected surveyor of roads on 
the strength of his late act of leroism, and through the eloquence 
of his own son; has to pay out of his own pocket for the bad 
state of repair of a street, acts as Crown prosecutor in a criminal 
case by virtue of a diploma of Doctor of Laws from a Russian 
university, and ends by starting as surgeon with a volunteer 
corps; after which he is suddenly shifted back to France by the 
thaumaturge, and once restored to his own proper person and 
surroundings, is shut up as a madman for his wild tales of Ameri- 
can experiences. 

There are no doubt some heavy chapters, and, as it often 
happens, the writer by degrees falls into realizing too heartily his 
imaginary heroes, s0 that when the purely ridiculous Dr. Smith 
of the beginning ends by volunteering for the war, one begins to 
feel quite anxious about him. It is indeed a fact that, when 
he is finally decoyed into a mad-house—evidently the only con- 
ceivable termination to such eccentric experiences—an English 
reader (a lady of course) threw the book aside without concluding 
it, because “it was really too bad to shut the poor man up!” But 
a work which starts from the impossible to attain such hold on 
a reader’s sympathies can be one of no ordinary worth, and it is 
not too much to say that since the days of Gulliver Paris en 
Amérique has had no equal in its way. It has not indeed the 
breadth, any more than it has the bitterness, of Swift's satire; 
the shaft is aimed at France, not at mankind, and it requires 
some little knowledge of France, and especially of imperial 
France, to feel the sharpness of its point. Moreover, the writer 
being no misanthrope, but simply an honest partizan on the 
side of freedom and self-government, it must probably be 
admitted by almost all his readers that he takes too exclusively 
favourable a view of the social state of America. His running 
panegyric on the honesty of American newspapers seems pecu- 
liarly ill-deserved, and one is surprised at his visible ignorance 
of the meaning of the characteristic Anglo-Saxon term “humbug,” 
to which he evidently applies no idea of deceit, but simply that 
of noise, which its composition suggests. 

When the worst fault has been found with it, however, Paris en 
Amérique is a perfectly charming book, uniting the richest 
comic power to the keenest sympathies with freedom, witl 
righteousness, and with truth. The reader may often disagree 





Tue severely repressive régime applied by the second French 
Empire to the newspaper press has had one noteworthy result. 





* Paris ea Amériue. Parle Dr. René lefcivre. ‘Vhird Rdnion. Mars: Charpen- 
tier, 18.3, i 


- ) compaiy. 


with the writer’s opinions (e.g., in favour of pure voluntaryism in 
religion), but it is impossible not to value as well as relish his 
The volume is one fortunatly so sparkling with esprt 
on every page that it is impossible to deflower it oy extracis, 
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which might be multiplied ad infinitum. Take the first glance ! 
out of an American window (the reader recollecting always that 


it is a Parisian of the Chaussée d’Autin who speaks :— | 
«Jn front of me a series of small houses, arranged like card-houses, 
three printing-offices, six newspapers, ‘porters’ everywhere, water | 
running to waste in the gutters. In the street, busy silent people, run- 
ning with their hands in their pockets, no doubt to hide their revolvers ; 
no noise, no cries, no fldneurs, no cigars, no cafés, and as far as my glance 
could view, not a sergent de ville, not a gendarme. It was done! [ was 
in America, unknown, alone, in a country without a Government, with- 
out laws, without armies, without police, amidst a wild, violent, grasp- 
, | 
ing people. I was lost !” 
r . . . * >. 2 . | 
Ortake, again, this covert satire of French official-press theories. | 
Dr. Smith is expounding his notions on the subject to a brace of | 
. . . _ . . | 
newspaper proprietors, like a Frenchman ‘‘ who fancies he is 
reasoning, because he threads paradoxes and sews words one to 
quother.” Ile has supposed “an enlightened, moral, paternal 
government, thinking only of the good of its subjects,” with 
“jntelligent ministers,” and ‘ thousands of agents” under them :— 


“In the hands of this wise Government, which knows everything, 
sees everything, hears everything, without prejudice or passion, I place 
the truth as a deposit—not that [ wish to give it a monopoly of the 
trath—I am a friend to freedom—but freedom regulated, limited, 
moralized! I would then reduce the number of printers, so as to make 
printing a prudent, discreet kind of censorship, a priesthood of con- 
servatism ; then I would limit the number of papers, so as to consti- 
tute a small number of tribunes, true pulpits, whence only decency and 
moderation shall be allowed to speak. ‘There shall be journalists, as | 
there are priests, that is to say, ministers of truth, who will receive from 
Government their character and their confession of faith. If, in spite | 
of the wise direction of the State, some insolent gazettver, forgetting the 
gravity of his duties, should fail in the respect he owes to authority as 
the personification of justice and truth, I would not have recourse 
to the jury, always heavy-handed, and which lets slip between its 
fingers much doubtful innocence; to the administration, always paternal 
and protective, would I leave the holy mission of branding falsehood, 
and, if need be, stopping it even yet unborn, , . . . The papers will be an 
innocent food, a remedy and not a poison; the press will be a light in 
the hand of Power, none will dread a fire. There will be tender dealing 
with useful prejudices, with salutary errors; truth will be measured 
to the need of the State, to the strength of the populations; if any new 
doctrine should appear abroad, one will wait to see whether it makes the 
fortune of its fatherland, before uselessly troubling quiet souls which 
only aspire to rest. This is my theory.” 





Not less delicious is a scene where he is pressed to go and vote 
at the election of municipal officers, and learns that an elective 
mayor nam’s the police, that the ratepayers vote the rates, that 
inhabitants are consulted before new streets are made, &e. At 
last he is convinced, and exclaims :— 

“If our affairs are really our affairs, if Paris belongs to us, and not 
to the State, if we vote and spend our money vurselves (all which things 
are incredible, extravagant, contrary to experience and good sense), I 
yield to the common folly. A Parisian who is not a stranger in Paris, 
a Parisian who has a voice in the municipal council, a Parisian who 
speaks and is listened to, is a phoenix only to be seen in America, Let 
us go and vote, and vive Green, Mayor of Paris. . . in Massachusetts !” 

The criminal trial, and the Doctor’s Old-World prosecution 
speech, form another charming piece of satire, but too long to 
be more than referred to. It must not indeed be supposed that 
in spite of his Yankee leanings the writer shows us none but 
angels in Transatlantic society. Seth, the avaricious Quaker, 
and Fox, the lawyer, are the foils to his picture. The description 
of the former as a political economist is too good to be omitted :— 

“He made me a sermon in three divisions to prove that to live cheaply 
and Well was the misery of nations without trade and without industry, 
whilst high prices are the mark of the most advanced civilization, 
supply being reduced by population, demand raised by wealth. The 
day would come when the last of the Rothschilds would alone be in a position 
to pay for an egg ; that day would mark the apogee of universal prosperity.” 

It should be added that all the fun of the book is fur from 
being confined to its Transatlantic phantasmagoria. Some of the 











most racy passages occur after poor Dr. Lefebvre’s restoration to 
his French home, one conversation in particular with a French 
Liberal neighbour, whose creed “has not varied by an iota for 
forty years:"— 

**Long live our immortal revolution and the Empire, which carried 
as far as Moscow the glorious principles of '89! Down with aristocrats 
and émigrés! Down with Jesuits, the cause of all our miseries! I am 
not an enemy to religion, the people wants one; but I would have 
curés who are patriots and good fellows. I hate perfidious Albion; I 
curse the Russian autocrat; I wish to see France deliver all the 
oppressed,—Poles, Hungarians, Wallacks, Serbs, Greeks, Maronites, 
Italians, and Negroes. Otherwise, I love peace and the arts; no one 
can do enough for our first national theatre, the “ Comédie Frangaise.” 
- . . I want a strong and patriotic Government, which shall listen to 
honest men and make lawyers and talkers hold their tongues. I want 
an army capable of holding its own against Europe, a navy which shall 
defy Ewgland, canals everywhere, railroads everywhere. I want the 
Government to give work and food to every workman, With all this I 
want a small budget and few taxes. I don't understand a state which 











fattens on the sweat of the people.’ ..... 
**And freedom ?’ . os 


“* Did not I tell you that I wanted an energetic Government, an 
administration capable of crushing all individual resistance? On the 
day when Power, enlightened as io its true interests, shall compel us to be 
Sree, we shall have freedom, and we shall impose it on the universe.” ..... 

= What do you understand by freedom ?’ ; 

“* Neighbour, that is a question which shows how sound your head is 
. . « . I won't have those false liberties which are but the privileges of 
wealth and superstition. A patriot, a friend of human enlightenment, I 
won't have a religious freedom which shall only be of advantage to the 
priesthood. Priests must be muzzled that the people may be free. I 
won't have a freedom of association which should help the Capucins. . . 


. - I won't have a freedom of teaching which should hand over our 


children to the Jesuits. I won't have a departmental freedom which 
should re-constitute provincial federation. I won't have a communal 
freedom which should resuscitate the despotism of the lord and of the 
curé, and make of us serfs and villeins. Better the hand of the State 
than those anarchic rights which would be abused by agitators, aris- 
tocrats, fanatics, humbugs. I am for the people; long live equality !'” 


x ry 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_@——__ . 

Letter to W. P. Andrew, E'sq., on the Importance of the Euphrates 
Route. By Captain W. B. Selby. (W, H. Allen and Co)—A very 
succinct and clear pamphlet, setting out the superiority of the route to 
India through the Euphrates Valley over that by the Red Sea. A rail- 
way constructed from the Mediterranean to Bussorah would reduce the 
distance between India and England to eighteen days, and the writer 
contends with good reason that such a railway could be easily made, 
The physical difficulties are slight, and the country through which it 
would pass is controlled either by Turks, who are our allies, or by 
Bedouins, whose chiefs would willingly become our pensioners, Once 
finished this line, besides binding us to India and giving us a second 
communication in the event of a temporary loss of the control of the 
Red Sea, would give us a decisive voice in the destiny of Turkey, 
enabling India to throw 50,000 men without long notice on any menaced 
portion of Asia Minor, and making of India in fact a Meliterranean 
The pamphlet is worth reading by all interested in the 





power, 
question. 

The Fine Arts Quarterly Review is like a coach-and-six with only one 
passenger, the sole difference between No. IV. and former numbers 
being that Mr. Hamerton has here taken two places instead of one, 
Under the somewhat tall title of “ Analysis and Synthesis in Painting,” 
he discusses the old, old dispute between the imitators and the inventors, 
between the copyist and the poet, between the skilful and industrious 
handicraftsman and the true artist; and in his second paper he traces 
the reaction which has already set in (as it was sure some time or 
other to do) against the Pre-Raphaelite heresy, including as this does, 
among its essential ingredients, “insensitiveness to faint modulations 
of sober tint, curious [he might have added servile] enjoyment of 
quaintness and rigidity in arrangement, absolute indifference to grace, 
size, and majesty.” These, with exact and minute imitation of details 
(which the reviewer calls analysis), are the distinctive peculiarities of 
the faction, and thereupon Mr. Hamerton makes the reflection that 
“ painting is not necessari/y an intellectual occupation [i. e., de fucto] ; 
there are painters [including Pre-Raphaelites] who are intellectual 
men, and such men put an intellectual element into their art; but 
...+.. . good eyes and skilful fingers are of more practical [?—com- 
mercial] importance to a painter than understanding.” And it is to 
the skilful-fingered and unintellectual that Pre-Raphaelitism in its most 
distinctive form will eventually be confined. Unfortunately, it is this 
very sort of painting that most accords with the analytic tendency of 
the outer public mind. Very little mental effort goes to such painting, 
industry alone suffices, But the botanist or geologist is pleased to see 
his favourite facts scientifically rendered and is better satisfied with an 
“analyst ” who takes his measurements with a goniometer, than with 
the “synthetic” artist who paints impressions. The coach carries 
sundry parcels,—to wit, a bundle of praise for the “ superior learning 
and discernment of Sir C. Eastlake” and “the great sagacity of Mr. 
Robinson” (of the Kensington Museum); a somewhat sentimental 
memoir of P. Delaroche, papers on Westminster Abbey and its curiosi- 
ties, and on “ Recent Acquisitions at South Kensington,” written more 
from the antiquary’s than the artist's pointof view; and a letter headed 
‘The Fine Arts in India in the Reign of James I,” which turns out to 
be a record of the fact that divers portraits of the English King and 
Queen, and other pictures painted in England by nobody knows whom, 
were sent as presents to the Great Mogul, and are now nobody knows 
where, 

The Story of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, the Serampore Missionaries. 
By John Clark Marshman. (Alexander Strahan and Co.)—A popular 
edition of a book which will not cease to be read so long as men admire 
the heroic devotion of a life toan unselfish end, The Baptist community 
may well be proud that the first attempt to Christianize India should 
have proceeded from their society, and that three self-educated men 
should have triumphed over the open hostility of the East India Com- 
pany and its most influential servants, Their story is excellently told, 
the writer having refrained, with great judgment, from anything like 
fervour of tone, which is unsuited to the narration of trials which call 
not for active momentary exertions, but for the quiet endurance of long 
years of unappreciated toil. 
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The Divine Treatment of Sin. By the Rev. James Baldwin Brown. | 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—Mr. Brown's sermons are more free 
from straining after rhetoric than those of most Nonconformist minis- | 


ters, and probably as a consequence have much more original thought 

in them. Without endorsing all Mr. Brown’s views, he seems to us to 

have made an honest and vigorous effort to express the truths con- 
tained in the received theological dogmas respecting original sin in 
language more intelligible to the nineteenth century, a work which 
must be done, and when done will, we agree with Mr. Brown, “ confirm 
and establish all that our hearts cleave to as the essence of the Gospel.” 

Chaucer's Legendes of Goode Women. Edited with an Introduction and 

Notes by Hiram Corson. (Trubner and Co.)—Mr. Corson’s notes ex- 

plain every word of the text which can need explanation, are commend- 

ably terse, and are placed at the bottom of the page in a form in which 
the eye can catch them in a moment. This is just what is wanted, and 
his preface on Chaucer’s metre is sound ; but his criticism of Dr. Nott’s 
contention that Chaucer’s verse was rhythmical is unjustifiable in its 
virulence, and ridiculous too. The poor Doctor wrote half a century ago. 

The Schooling of Life. By the Rey. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—A tiny volume of sermons printed, after the 
modern fashion, as essays. They put the religious view of life,—the 
unchangeableness of the human heart—very strongly as against the 
progress-of-mankind and advance-of-science theories. ‘‘Some people,” 
says the author, with considerable wit, “ think the Lord of Heaven and 
Earth must have special respect for civil engineers, exactly us the old 
Marquis thought he would deal easily with persons of quality.” There 
is, however, no real conflict between religion and a belief in human pro- 
gress, though perhaps the side of truth which Mr. Tyrwhitt states is 
just at present least attended to, The book has more matter in it than 
most sermons. 

Lessons on Elementary Botany. By Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., 
Professor of Botany in University College, London. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Notes on Wild Flowers, By a Lady. (Rivingtons.)—The first of these 
volumes is in part founded on MSS. left by the late Professor Henslow 
of Cambridge, and is intended as introductory even to the text-books 
of botany. It is clear and well illustrated. For the rest the name of 
Professor Oliver is sufficient security. The Lady's notes are more 
popular in form. <A chapter is given to the flowers of each month, and 
a deal of information about the uses of plants and the popular fancies 
connected with them is given in the pleasantest manner. This volume 
gives the taste for botany, and Mr. Oliver gives the requisite scientitic 
instruction. 

Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster. By D'Arcy W. Thompson. (Ed- 
monston and Douglas,)—The writer contends that our Latin and 
Greek grammars were written at a time when the theory of language 
was imperfectly understood, and that the rules they lay down are con- 
sequently absurd. He would have the dead languages taught just in 
the same way as living lauguages, and Latin, at all events, spoken, 
just as itis on the Continent. There can, we think, be little doubt that 
if the classics are to retain their position in education, boys must be 
taught to read them, at all events at sight, and perhaps in time we 
may even come to speak them. Mr. Thompson would teach French, 
German, and Italian pari passu with Latin and Greek, and teach the 
grammar of all languages simultaneously, and he actually maintains 
that “a good Latin grammar might be limited to 24 pages, and sold for 
sixpence.” But this is positively Utopian, and implies that all 
schoolmasters shall understand six languages and comparative gram- 
mar, Mr. Thompson writes in a strain of pleasant banter, which, 
however, is sometimes a little forced. His book is very amusing reading, 
and his ideas if occasionally whimsical are always at bottom sensible. 

Address at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society. 
By Sir Roderick I. Murchison, President.—This address gives a most 
clear and interesting account of the progress of geography during 
the past year. The most remarkable feat has been performed by Mr. 
Gifford Palgrave, who in the capacity of a physician has crossed the 
northern and central parts of the almost unknown peninsula of Arabia. 
The glacier theory afiords Sir Roderick an opportunity for dilating on a 
subject which he is specially qualified to deal with. The recent ex- 
amination of the glaciers of the Himalayas and New Zealand leads 
him to the conclusion that the theory which attributes to the ice the 
power of excavating—for instance, the Swiss lakes—is unsound. 

A Grammar of Counterpoint. By John Hullah, Part I. (Longman 
and Co,)—An attempt to popularize the study of counterpoint by giving 
not merely the rules, but the principles on which they rest. At the 
same time the subject is treated with great conciseness. Mr. Hulluh 
has written a grammar, nota history. The name of the writer is a 
sufficient guarantee for the value of this work; but we almost doubt 
whether he would not have done better to follow his own feeling, and 
make it altogether suited for persons who have not gone through a pre- 
vious course of harmony. 

A Plea for Holy Scripture. By the Rev. Thomas Griffith, A.M., 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. (Macmillan and Co.)—The author of this 
very able pamphlet sh conclusively that the Articles and Homilies 
teach that Holy Scripture contains the word of God concerning the sal- 
vation of man, and no more. 
ted as to anything else br 









* The sufficiency of Scripture is not asser- 
iis.” If any man needed to have his faith 
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is admirably calculated to produce that result. First we had the pe 
test against the extravagant theories of the Bibliolaters, then the stil] 
more extravagant expression of their terror,—at last we are coming 
to the moderate and reasonable conclusions of sensible men. 

An Earnest Appeal to Evangelical Episcopalians. By Matthew Bridges 
Esq. (Longman and Co.)—The author informs us that he was once an 
Evangelical, and that his brother, the Rev. Charles Bridges, is sti 4 
light of that party. Mr. Matthew Bridges has become a Papist, and hy 
says (for we cannot doubt his meaning, p. 22) that the Rey, Charles 
has cut him in consequence for the last fourteen years, and when hig 
name is mentioned, either “‘ sanctimoniously elevates a pair of tearfy 
eyes,” or puts on “the downcast expression of a woe-begone counte. 
| nance, accompanied with pious groans, or dolorous asseverations, that tp 
the ears of Almighty God alone can his name ever be mentioned” 
This is of course very bitter, though we fancy that the expressions 
attributed to the Rev. Charles are not historical. Mr. Matthew takes 
his revenge in this earnest appeal addressed to ‘‘ my dear brother.” It 
is a very vigorous and amusing production, which shows that the author 
has not forgotten the lessons of his Evangelical youth. He puts the 
Catholic case against Protestants just as rabid Evangelical clergymen 
put the Protestant case against Catholics—namely, without either 
candour or charity—and apparently with the additional intention of 
being as offensive as possible to “my dear brother.” 

Colonial Essays. Translated from the Dutch. (Sampson Low, Son, and 
Marston.)—If it were only as a specimen of modern Dutch literature, with 
which most of us are entirely unacquainted, these essays would be in- 
teresting. They are, however, of considerable intrinsic value. In the 
first Mr. Robide Van Der Aa classifies the several kinds of colonies noy 
in existence in a very complete and philosophical fashion. We must also 
mention the essays on rice and coffee culture in Java, which gives 
most entertaining and exact account of these branches of tropical agri- 
culture. The work has evidently boon printed abroad, and there are 
therefore a few solecisms in spelling. The translation might be a little 
polished in places, but if, as we suspect, it is the work of a foreigner, it 
is wonderfully good. 

Judas Maccabaus. An heroic poem in twelve books. By Edmund 
Peel. (Macmillan and Co.)—The mind of the author is evidently 
familiar with high and noble thoughts, and his verses are those of a 
man of cultivated and even severe taste. But neither in his conception 
of character nor in his diction do we find either that vigour or 
fertility of imagination the union of which is necessary to make a poet. 
If, however, Mr. Peel has not written an epic poem which is likely to 
live, he has produced what may very fairly rank with Southey’s 
“* Madoc.” 

Missions Apostolic und Modern. By Frederick W. Briggs. (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.)—This book is really a commentary on the 13th and 
14th chapters of the Acts of the Apostles,—the reference to modern 
missions being of a very cursory and unsatisfying character. As is 
usual in vague statements of this kind, the practical results of mis- 
sionary labour especially in India is grossly exaggerated. Indeed, Mr. 
Briggs attributes every improvement in the social life of the Hindoos 
not to the example of Christians in India, but to the missionaries. 
If the book is narrow and professional, it is not, however, sectarian 
in spirit; but we must say that if the several chapters are not, as the 
author assures us, “sermonic in structure,” they are amazingly so in 





tone. 

The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. By M. C, R. From the German. 
(Murray and Co.)—A charmingly written little volume in honour of 
Rubezahl, the Lord of the Mountains which separate Silesia from 
Bohemia and Moravia. The Germans are, we think, the only people 
who have succeeded in creating a spirit as whimsical as Puck and yet 
thoroughly terrible. The cuts are very good, especially that of “ the 
horse turned into a dry branch.” 

We have also received Messrs. Moses and Sons very clever advertise- 
ment in the form of a pamphlet, in which they utilize the Tercentenary; 
or, Three Hundredth Birthday of William Shakespeare ; Ye Russian Ball 
(Carleton, of New York), a poem in ridicule of the contractors ; Parochial 
Mission Women, by Vice-Chancellor Wood (Emily Faithfull); the 
Seventy Weeks of Daniel (Arthur Hall and Co.) ; a new Theory of Heat, 
by A. A. Harrison, M.B. (Macmillan and Co.) ; aSermon by Henry Ward 
Beecher, entitled On Pleasing Men (J. Heaton and Son); the Land Question, 
an able statement reprinted from the Times of India ; a pamphlet on the 
Civil Service of India, with an analysis of the last four examinations, by 
the Rey. George C. Hodgkinson (Longman and Co.), in which it is not 
very reasonably proposed to alter the subjects of examination by way 
of remedying the young civilians dislike of out-of-door exercise ; a Letter 
to Viscount Palmerston on the Present Condition of Poland, by W. 3. 
Birkbéck (Macmillan and Co.); Sermon d’ Adieu, par Athanase Coquerel 
fils (Michel Lévy, Fréres); a series of Pen and Ink Pictures, by Euphranor, 
being a genial criticism of the Edinburgh exhibition (William Paterson) ; 
An Office of Intercession for the Church, by P. G. Medd, Fellow and Tutor 
of University College, Oxford (J. H. and James Parker); a Primary 
Charge, by the Coadjutor Bishop of Edinburgh (J. H. and James Parker); 
Church Ezxtensiom and the Ecclesiastical Commission, by J. M. Dale, Esq- 
(J. H. and James Parker); and the Leport of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts and Commerce on the improvement of metropolitan 





in tho efficacy of free discussion restored, this controversy, we think, 


dwellings (Simpkin). 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
ii jarden Botany, by I. H. Grindon (Rout- 
eh a C0.) —ArnOL i’s Latin? Verse Composition 
seid n & Co.)—Meditations on Christianity, by M. 
(aire Sohn Murray)—Cornelius O'Dowd (Blackwood 
oo }—Dennis Donne, by the author of Sir Victor's 
oe 8 vols. (Tinsley Brothers)—Cruise of the Ala- 
noap Sumter, 2 vols. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.)— 
" : for English Households, by a French Lady; 
= Oy story of the Guns, by the Fraser Reviewer 
Mcmillan & Co.)—Cardinal Pole, by William H. Ains- 
Oiyth (Chapman & Hall). 
———————— 
DEATH. 
wam—On the 27th inst., in London, William Brig- 
- Esq., F-RC.S., of Brigham, Yorkshire, and 
Fosley House, Lymm, Cheshire, R.1.P. 


mn) LET.—GENTEEL FURNISHED 


T ARTMENTS (Ped and Siting Rooms), at No, 17 
ame Wandsworth road, Clapham. 


References given and required. 
Two minutes walk from the Station. 








——$—$=—_—_—_ - 
MOSES and SON respectfully call 

e attention to their large and well-assorted Stock 

of JUVENILE CLOTHING. The newest fabrics are 
combined with the latest and most fashionable designs 
and the best workmanship. I. Moses and Son give 
jcular attention to this important branch of their 


i : - 
. aud they can with Confidence affirm that the 
joes are such 28 must satisfy the most econ ymical. 


This department is in a distinct part of the premises, 
which will be found a great convenience for ladies and 


children. 
MOS E Sand SON 
respectfully invite public attention to their 
large and well-assorted SUMMER STOCK. 
MOS ES and SON’S 
eo “SANDRINGHAM” WRAPPER (introduced 
by them) is the newest aud most fashionable Style of 
Overcout for the Season. 
MOSES and SON’S 
e READY-MADE and BESPOKE CLOTHING 
for all Classes and all Ages. 
E MOSES and § ON’S 
4 CELEBRATE! “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, 
From 30s. 
E MOS ES and SON’S 
e JUVENILE CLOTHING in great variety, for 
all Classes. 
E MOS ES and SOWN’S 
e HOSIERY and DRAPERY for all Classes and 
all Ages. 











E MOSES and SON’S 
le HATS and CAPS, for all Classes and all Ages. 
E MOSES and SON’S 

e BOOTS and SHOKS, for all Classes and all 
Ages. 





MOSES and SON’S 
e@ OUTFITS for ALL CLASSES, all Ages, and 
all Climates. 


MOS ES and SOWN’S 
LONDON HOUSES :— 


157 Minor 83, of, 85, 80, 87, 88, 89 








. 
154, 155, 156, 


Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2,3 Hart street. 
137, 138 Tottenham couri road: 283 Euston road. 


E MOSES and § O N’S 
e COUNTRY ESTABLISHMENT :— 
TZ MOSE 


Bridge street, bradford, Yorkshire, 
S and SON’S 

* Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 

at sunset until Saturday f-veuing at sunset, when busi- 


ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. 
All articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
Ss. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with rules for Self-measurement, 
Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “ The Tercenten- 
ary; or, The Three Hundredth Birthday of William 
Shakespeare,” gratis and post free. 
i ESSRS. HOWELL, JAMES, and Co. 

beg respectfully to inform their patrons that, in 
Consequence of the approaching termination of the 
season, and the arrangements they have made for the 
early receipt of their Autumn noveliies, they have deter- 
mined to offer the SUMMER PORTION of their 
valuable STOCK ata very great diminution in price. 
With this intention they have carefully revised the 
goods in the various depariments specially to effect 
such a reduction, and offer them fur SAi E THIS DAY 
(July 1), throughout the month, and during August. 
Messrs. Howell, Jumes, and Co. respectfully solicit an 
early iuspection.—5, 7, 9 Regent street, Pall Mall. 











FroRD’s EUREKA SHIRT 
PATTERNS ot the new Freuch Coloured Shirting, 
for making Ford’s Eureka Shirts, sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 

RICHARD FORD an 
London, E.C. 


HE LIGHTES! ARTICLES 
SUMMER WEAR. 
THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 
THRESHER’S INDIA i WEED SUITS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRT 
Sold only by Turesnen and Guexny, 152 Strand, 
next duor to Somer: house. 
N.L.—Lists of prices on application. 


1 CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry, 





for 








| FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plate Tea aud Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &e. 
DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 
33.. 78s. 
DEANE'S—Papicr Maché Tea Trays in seis, from 21s., 
new patterns constently introduced. 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Uras, with Loy- 
sell's and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
andsome assortment. 
DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 


best 





DEANE'S—Harness, 


DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-desigaed patierns, 


three-light glass, from 63s, 


DEANE’'S —Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 


approved patterns. 


DEANE'S—Bedsteads in Lron and Brass, with Be iding 


of superior quality. 


DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 


Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 


DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of 


atterns, Freuch and Enylis':. 


P 
DEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 


Culinary Utensils. 


DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 


strong, and serviceable. 


DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 


Rollers, Wire-work, &e. 

Siddies, aud Horse Clothing 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE AND CoO. 


(The Monument), 


LONDON BRIDGE. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of 70 years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 

11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 





I | J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to 

e@ the Queenand Royal Family, 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 50 Bold street, 
Liverpool ; 10 Mosley street, Manchester—For Gentle- 
Men Visiting the Sea-sides, Tourists, or for Shooting, the 
Two Guinea Suit, made in Useful and Neutral Colours 
from the Nicoll Cheviot, will be found most serviceable. 
This Cloth is made waterproof, without in the least de- 
gree impeding perspiration, by the process which has been 
tested for the last T'wenty Years in Messrs. Nicolls’ well- 
known Guinea Waterproof Overcoats. The Jacket of the 
Two Guinea suit will thus resist many hours’ rain. 


REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room 

by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the “foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
productive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism 
debility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
Chemists everywhefe in bags containing 71b., 14lb., 281b., 
and upwards. 
TipmaAwn and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 


Sea & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
strect, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), (established 1820,) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
system of Paintess Denrisrry. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. ‘They are self-adhosive, sTording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition, Con- 
sultation free. Teeth from 52. Sets, 6, 7. 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet.” 

*,.* No counection with any one of the sams name. 


\ R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
i TEETH.—Second edition, conected and revised, 
free for seven stamps. 


‘To be bad of all booksellers, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street, 











Ww. 
“The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourselves aud to society, and we cannot do better 
than recommend for general perusal Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which is as useful as it is unpreteuding.”— 
Telegraph, June, 20, 1861. 
P URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
See Lancet and Dr. Hassall’s 





pure and wholesome. 





iteport. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London, 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon curreut terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


NTHROPOGLOSSOS.—St. JAMES'S 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—Great Success! Extra- 
ordinary Excitement !!! The ANTHROPOGLOSSOS, 
Automaton Vocalist, Wonder of the World. Registered 
according to Acts 1843 and 1850, 6 and 7 Vic., c. 65,15 
and 14 Vic., c. 104, and copyright secured and entered at 
Stationers’ Hall. Open daily, from 12 till lv o'clock. 
The Exhibitions take place at the commencement of 
each hour, viz., 12, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6,7,8, aud 9 o'clock. 
Admission, One Shilling 
Tickets at Mr. Austin’s Office, St. James's Hall, 23 
Piccadilly, W. 

ARTIFICLAL TEETH SUPPLIED AT HALF THE 
PRICES USUALLY CHARGED. 
MYEETH.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY'S 

INVENTION.—Letters Patent, Dee., 1362 —ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH are made and titted in a tew hours, 
without pain Or extraction, on chemically prepared 
lndia-rubber. the colour of the gums, to which they ara 
self-adhering. no wires or fastenings required; they 
dety detection, aud affurd an amount of comfort unat- 
tainable by the use of any other material. Consulia- 
tio is free.—9 ‘irosvenor street, Grosvenor square, 

No counecti »n with any one of the same name, 


VHANDE.LIERS in) BRONZE and 
C ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpecapea, Moprnaron Lamps, in Brouze, Ormolu, 
China aud Glass. SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-rovm erected expressly for 


these articles. 
OS. ER, 45 Oxford street, W. 











SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall L ghts, and Mantle-pieee Lustres, for Gas 

and Caudies, Table Glass, &e, 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plaia figures 

Ornameutal Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed 
LONDUN—Show rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show 

Broad street. Established 15v7. 


lds. 


Trveomis, 
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HE MERCHANT SHIPPING COM- | _ When free trom use by the Company's vessels, it is 

Baca axis SOMES BROTHERS. | intended that the Graving Doc 8 sha , as hi her 0, t 
PANY (Limited), late SO | employedin the repair of other vessels; and having in 
Incorporated under the Limited Liability Companies’ | view the very limited dry dock accommodation in the 
Act, 1862 | Thames, compared with the extent of tonnage that 


frequents the port of London, and the constant and 
pressing demand for docks of this magnitude, it is con - 
fidently anticipated that this branch of the Company's 
operations will continue to yield its very large revenue, 
while the property will be fuund yearly increasing in 
value. 

The terms upon which the whole of the fleet of vessels, 
graving docks and plant, are t» be taken by the Com- 
pany are most fair and liberal, and in perfect harmony 
with the high reputation of the vendors, they having 
agreed to the whole being taken at a valuation, to be 
made by four competent surveyors, two of whom will be 
nominated by Messrs. Somes Brothers, and two by the 
Company, with an umpire in the usual way. The good- 
will has been fixed at a very moderate price, and which 
will include all the accruing freights on the ships, work 
in the yards, &c. 

By this arrangement the Company confidently antici- 
pate that they will be in a position to declare large 
dividends, so that the Directors feel that applicants, in- 
stead of applying for shares in a new undertaking, will 
rather be admitted as partners in one of the oldest, most 
lucrative, and valuable concerns in London, and which 
has the immense advantage of being in full opera- 
tion. 


Capital, £1,000,0_0, in 20,000 Shares of £50 each. 
First issue, 10,000 Shares. 
Deposit £1 per Share on Application, and £4 on 
Allotment. 


Calls not to exceed £5 per Share, or to be made at inter- 
vals of not less than three months. 


It is not intended to call up more than £25 per Share. 











THE IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSO- | 
CIATION (Limited), and 
THE CREDIT MOBILIER (Limited), 

Are prepared to receive Subscriptions for the capital of 
the above Company, of which upwards of 5,000 Shares 
have been already applied for. 

DiRECTORS. 

George Hay Donaldson, Esq. (Messrs. Donaldson and 
Lambert), London, Director of the Agra and Master- 
man’s Bank (Limited). 

Alexander Dunbar, Fsq., 57 Old Broad street, Director 
of the Crédit Mobilier (Limited). 

Daniel D. Dymes, Esq. (Messrs. Dymes and Co), | 
merchant, London and Madra3. 

George Ireland, Esq. (Messrs. I:eland, Fraser, and Co.), 


merchant, London and Mauritius. s 
Edward Lucas, Esq. (Messrs. S. H. Lucas and Son), Messrs. Somes; Brothers have both taken seats at the 


merchant, London, Director of the English and | board, thereby securing to the Company their great 

Scottish Marine Insurance Company (Limited). | practical experience and influence; they have further 
Robert Ryrie, Esq. (Messrs. Gladstone, Ewart, and Co., | Shown their confidence in the undertaking by subscrib- 

London, and Messrs, Arbuthnot, Ewart, and Co., Liver- | ing £100,000 of the capital. 

pool). The able and active statf of officials will remainin the 
Frederic Somes, Esq. (Messrs. Somes Brothers), Poplar. | employ of the Company, so that the business will not 
— Francis Somes, Esq. (Messrs, Somes Brothers), | suifer an hour's interruption by the transfer. 

mi tag ke . . , Applications for the remaining shares must be madein 
aie of the Agra nad | the form annexed aud be accompanied by a payment of 
John Robert Thomas Esq (Messrs J. R. Thomson and | £1 Per share; if no allotment be made the amount will 

Os.: Loadon Masere Thomson. Wate wal Go be returned forthwith; if a less number be allotted than 
Cc oe G on Ppa . ’ , ” | is applied for, the amount paid on application will be ap- 
idee itis plied towards the payment of the £4 due oa allotment, 


| 
| 


BANKERS. a the balance (if any) being returned. 
The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), London. Prospectuses and forms of applications, with plan of 
Sonicirors. | the dockyard and premises, may be had at the offices of 


the Imperial Mercantile Credit Association and of the 
Credit Mobilier, of the Secretary, the Bankers, Brokers, 
aml Soichors. 


Messrs. Crosley and Burn, 34 Lombard street, .C. 
Edward Saxton, Esq., 84 Cheapside, E.C, 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. Laurence, Son, and Pearce, Lothbury, E.C, 
Messrs. Field, Son, and Wood, 9 Warnford court, Throg. | 
morton street, 11.C. 

Messrs. Robins and Barber, 29 Threadneedle street, E.C. 
SEcRETARY (pro tem.)—Heury T. Robinson, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—At the Crédit Mobilier Offices, 80 
Lombard street, E.C. 





Form OF ApPLicaTION FoR SmaRes. 
To be retained by the Bankers. 
No. 
To the Directors of the Merchant Shipping Company 
(Limited), late Somes Brothers. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your bankers, the Agra 
and Masterman's Bauk (Limited), the sum of £ 
being a deposit of £1 per shure on shares in the 
above Company, I hereby request that you will allot me 
that number; and I agree to accept such shares or any 
| less number you may allot to me; and I agree to pay the 
deposit on al otwent, and to sign the Articles of Associa- 
tion of the Company when required, and | authorize you 
to insert wy Dume on the register of members tor the 
number of shares allotted to me. 





PROSPECTUS. 

The above-named Company is established for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the valuable business founded and 
organized by the late Mr. 8S. F. Somes, in conjunction 
with his brother, the late Mr. Joseph Somes, M.P., and | 
continued and further developed by Messrs. Somes 
Brothers, the present vendors 








The undeniable success of shipowners of established Usual Signsture .. 0... 000.00 
reputation affords — proof that, as an investment, Name in full .......... Shikwitan 
shipping property well managed is highly profitable, and Residence pais i paste teasers 
the large fortunes accumulated by the late Mr. Joseph ss laid alee : 
Somes, Mr. Thomas Ward, Mr. Duncan Dunbar, Mr. Date August, "Isea.. 
Richard Green, and others, amply contirm this state- | —-_-__ ae J sosseees 
ment. 


s lenees MERCHANT SHIPPING COM- 
PANY (Limited). 
(LATE SOMES BROTHERS.) 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the List of 
Applications for Shares in this Company will be closed 
this day, Saturday, the 6th inst., at Three o'clock, for 
London, and on Monday, the 8th inst, for Couutry 
Applications. 


The importance of commencing this Company's 
operations with an established business of more than 
ordinary repute is felt to be considerable. 

With this object the Directors have arranged to pur- 
chase the fine Fleet of modern-built Ships belonging to 
the eminent firm of Messrs. Somes Brothers, together 
with their valuable and commodious Graving Docks on 
the Thames, known as the Caual Dockyard, Poplar, 
and the valuable plant of every description attached 
thereto. 

This fleet, numbering 13 vessels, comprises ships 
built of wood and iron, many being upwards of 1,000 
tons register, the whole of which are now in active and 
remuverative employment in the Kast India, Chiva, and 
Australian trades. They are highly adapted for the 
conveyance of troops and for transport service, and 
have been so employed by the Government when 
required, and they beara high reputation in the mer- 
cautile marine of this country. 

The following detailed list gives the names, tonnage, 
and charaeter of each ship, viz. :— 


By Order of the Board. 
HENRY T. ROBINSON, Secretary (pro tem.) 
London, 80 Lombard street, August 6, 1364. 








[A ERBRATIONAL FINANCIAL SO- 
CIETY (Limited), 60 Threadneedle street, 
London, E.C. 
DIReEcrors. 
Robert Benson, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Benson and Co.) 
John F. Flemmicu, Esq. (Messrs, Frederick Huth 
and Co.) 
Robert A. Heath, Esq. (Messrs. Heath aud Co.) 
Juuius 5. Morgan, Esq. (Messrs. George Peabody 





































ee and LEGAL and COM 
MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAyy 
18 King William street, City, ", 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS 
| At the Annual General Meeting, held on t¢ 
last, a Reversionary . mus of over £12,000 ween 
| priated to the Assured, equal to 42 per 
Premiums paid. Per cent. on ty 
The Accumulated Funds exceed...,...., 
The Annual Income is over rt os ~~~ 
The Claims by Death paid exceed .,.,.. 


Bonuses declared ....cco. seve cece +» Sia 


te eeeeee 145,00 
Every description of Life Assurance busi 
acted. . wanton 
Advances are made on Mortgage of Fre, 
perty. Life and Reversionary [nterests, bee wold Pn 
Assurers on Personal Security. ot 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary, 
—— - - Sa 
TH DISCOUNT CORPORATIOy 
(Limited). se 
34 Abchurch lane, London, 











Capital, £2,000,00). 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limitay). 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounte 
and advances made upon negotiable security, 

Money received on deposit, at call, and short Notice, gt 
the current market rates, and for longer periods Upon 
special terms,as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board. 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary, 
? : > a ee nae 
JC NAHAN’S LL WHISKY y, 
. COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Trish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. lt ig 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Obgeryg 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahany 
LL Whisky.” 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD STARCY 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 18@2, 
This unrivalled starch is i. 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to bg 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 


and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 

CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 

ENUINE MUSTARD. —Dr. Hassau, 
having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 

microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 

ports that it contains the three essential properties of 

good mustard, viz., 

PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 

FLAVUUR. 
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and Co.) 
| Ton- Cia-s at Willi A. entell, Esq. (M ; i 
Name. uage.| Where Built. Lloyd's. Géschen), Ses Sb Coe Samay ant 
— a= ~onigagma ~ lig Al Red. pagent Esq. (tems. Stern Brothers.) 
Beaumaris Castle 1040)Glasgow.... 12 Al GENERAL ManaGer—William Hope, Esq., V.C. 
Belgravia ........ 889/Sunderland ,...|10 Al The Directors have now made arrangements for taking 
Canning .. --| 1021)/Moulmein ......]15 Al deposits in suins of not less than £109 for fixed periods 
Clyde cocceeseees-| 1151/Glasgow........]13 Al aud at a fixed rate of iuterest.—By order, 
atham .. ° 539}Hull ..eee0..0ef12 Al PE 
Colgran er Sasokte WALTER A. MICHAEL, Secretary. 
artmouth ...... 933| Dundee . SPEPS S 
Fairlie ..........] 756|Calcutta ........ YSI £ PST A. —~MORSON'S 
Fire Queen 704|froon .......... 18 F EI SINE WINE isa perfectly palatable form 
Harkaway .. 899/Dundee ........]15 Al for administering the popular remedy for weak digestion. 
King Lear........] 197:|Boston ........JAL Veritas Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 
Merchantmar +se-| 1015|sunderland ....] 3 Al Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s. 
Mount Stuart El 5s., and 10s.each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
phinstoue ......} 611|Bombay....... Al Red. | 8d 4s. 6d. each. 
came BS cove 77i|Sunderiand ... | 0 Al 
ilver Eagle..... 903] Troon ...0..00..4L3 TC . 
Star of India... wae .o OLLOWAY’S PILLS can be 
Tyburnia ....... 102: |Glasgow ....0. | 4 Al confidently recommended as a domestic remedy 
for the ailments of all classes and conditions of people. 
LA,89: Young and old, men and women, parents and children, | 
may take this medicine with the certainty of deriving 


benefit from its use when disorder or disease is making 
them miserable. Holloway's Pills are unrivalled for 
their purifying, aperieut, aud strengthening properties. | 
They remove indigestion, palpitation, aud headaches, 
and are specially serviceable ia complaints peculiar to | 
females. Each box of Pills is wrapped up in printed 
| 


The Graving Docks are freebold, with a frontage to 
the River ‘thames. The docks are constructed to 
receive ships and steamers of 2,500 tons, and are pro- 
vided with all the necessary wo: kshops and accessories 
for first-class dry docks, so as to enable them to keep 
up the high character ti ey have ever po: sessed; the 
Company will therefore Lave at command the means 
of economically and prompt'y keeping their ships in 
efficient order; by so doing a great savit g is effected 
which forms a considerable item of p-ofit. : 


instructions for the guidance of invalids, who will readily 
understand from carefully studying them the best way 
of regaining health. Holloway’s Pills work a thorough | 
change in the constitutions of the weak aud nervous. | 





ED ES. 


See that each Package bears tueir Trade Mark, the 
“ Prize Ox,” aud Dr. Hassall’s Keport. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 

TayLok Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
atreet, London, N.E. 

SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pexrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Pepgiss 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay aud Sons, London, &c., &e., aud by 
Grocers and Oilmau universally. 

AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Gaing, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general 
use, is sold by all respecta>le Dealers in Sauces. Itis 
manu actured ouly by the Executors of the Sole Pro 
prietor, CHARLES COUKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 
the Original Sauce Warehouse. 
ALL OTHERS ARE SpeuRtOUs IMITATIONS. 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally acceptedby the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidityof the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Guat, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient fer delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially fur Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE ORV and Vo., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by all respectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. 
PAL FY EO. Ff 
TENDER FET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH'’S “SALVEO 
PEVES.” 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 
fumers, in half-bottles, 1s. 64., aud botties, 23. 6d. each 
wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Little Britain, &.C. 





ib CASES of NERVOUSNESS PARR'S 
LIFE PILLS will be found an agreeable and perfect 
remedy. May be had of any Chemis:. 
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August 6, 1864. ] 
~RMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
B MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS 


OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On the 6th, Tth, 8th, and 9th of SEPTEMBER, 1864. 


RMI 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE KARL OF LICHFIELD. 





PrinxcrraL VocALISTS. 
MADEMOISELLE TITIENS, 
MADAME RUDERSDOREF, 
MADAME LI MMENS-SHERRINGTON, 


AND 
MADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATIL. 





MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY 
AND 
MISS PALMER. 


MR. SIMS REEVES, 
MR. W. H. CUMMINGS, 


AND 
SIGNOR MARIO. 





MR. SANTLEY anv MR. WEISS. 





ianoforte, MADAME ARABE! LA GODDARD. 
aaa Solo Violin, M. SAINTON. 
Organist, MR. STIMPSON. 
Conductor... ..++-+-+++ --..MR. COSTA. 


OvTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 
$7. PAUL....+- .. Mendelssohn. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
NAAMAN.... (An Osatorio)....0-. Casta. 
Composed expressly for the occasion. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 


MESSIAH «+ ..---- ev eeeeee sete - Handel 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
MOUNT or OLIVES ..........- --» Beethoven. 
SERVICE IN Guess cereee es eeeeee es Mozart. 
Handel 





SOLOMON «+++ 
TUESDAY EVENING. 

A MisceLLaNeovs Concert, ComMPRIsSING 
CANTATA (The Bride of Dunkerron) Heury Sinart 
OVERTURE..(La Gazza Ladra). Rossini. 
P.F.CONCERTO 1x D MINOR ... Mendelssohn. 
SELECTIONS rrom OPERAS, &, &e. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
A Granp Concerr ComPRisiInG 
AHYMN OF PRAISE (Lob-gesang) Mendelssohn. 
OVERTURE......(uryanthe)...... yeber. 
DUEI—PIANOFORTE and VIOLIN 
CLASSICAL VOCAL SELECTIONS, &ec 
THURSDAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert. 
COMPRISING 
CANTATA..........(Kenilworth).... A.S. Sullivan, 
Composed expressly for the Occasion, 
GRAND CONCERTO PIAS OFORTE 
OVERTURE ...(William Tell).... Rossini. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c., &e. 
FRIDAY EVENING. 


eee eee 






ELUAH ... Mendelssohn. 


Parties requiring Aetailed Programmes of the Per- 
tormances may have them forwarded by post on or after 
Monday, the lst of August (with any other information 
desried) on application to Mr. Henry Howell, Secretary 
of the Committee, 29 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

J. O. MASON, 
Chairman ofthe Festival Committee. 








.. of ST. ANDREW'’S.- 
A VACANCY having oceurred in the PROFES.. 
SORSHIP of MORAL FHILOSOPHY in this Uni- 
versity (by the death of Vrofessor Ferrier), itis hereby 
announced that the University Court wiil proceed, in 
the course of the month of Seprember next, to fill up the 
vacaney. 

Letters of Application and ‘Testimonials must be for 
warded to STUART GRACE, Esq., St. Andrew's, Secre- 
tary to tLe University Court, on or before Ist September 

St. Andrew's, 15th July, 1564. 

p* MARK-HILL GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL, near London. 
Principal C. P. MASON, B. 
College, L 

At the above-named school boys of all sges from 
Seven to eighteen receive a careful and thorough educa- 
tion, regulated so as to prepare them either for the 
liberal professions or for commercial pursuits, The 
utmost attention is paid to the domestic ce -mfort of the 
boys. The house is very large, and is surrounded by 
above seven acres of land, the greater part of which is 
oceupied by the playgrounds aud cricket-tield. The 
youngest pupils form a separate preparatory department. 
School will re-open on Tuesday, 13th Seprember. The 
Principal will be at home by September 16. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the 
school, or of Messrs. Relfe Brothers, 150 Aldersgate 
street, London. 


Kh EDWARD VI.’s GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, Southampton. 

Head Master, C. W. Haxxrn, B.A., Oxon. Boarders 
are received by the Assistant-Master, Mr. WADDINGTON, 
B.A, Oxon. Terms inclusive, 35 to 45 guineas. 

For particulars apply to Mr. Wappixeron, Old Yacht 

Ouse, Southampton. 


B SPECIAL SAFETY MATCIIES, WAX VESTAS 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 
Thee Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
osphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ng only on the box, afford to life and property great 
Protection against accidental tires. 
Whitechapel road, London, EF. 
Observe the I'rade Mark—au Ark. 





\., Fellow of University 
n. 


ond 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT | 


Now ready, in square 8vo., with 


By Professor C. 


numerous Illustrations, price 12s. 


OUR INHERITANCE IN THE GREAT 
PYRAMID. 


PIAZZI SMYTH, 


Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, and Author of “The Peak of Teneriffe,” &c. 
STRAHAN and Co., 82 Ludgate hill, London. 








STRAHAN and Co., 











the impress of his great emotional nature. ‘hey glow, 
seldom looked into a more faseinating book.”—English 


In a few days, in post 8vo. 


TANGLE 


An Essapist’s Holiday. 


D TALK. 


32 Ludgate hill, London. 








Pocket Edition, price 1s. 6d., of 


DR. GUTHRIE’S 
SPEAKING TO TILE 


Will be ready in a few days. 


HEART, 





‘Dr. Guthrie never speaks without speaking to the heart; but these pages seem to bear with unwonted vividness 


they sparkle, they burn with intense feeling. We have 


Churchman, 


STRAHAN and Co., 32 Ludgate hill, London. 





NATAL INVESTMENT COM- 


T® i 
PANY (Limited). 

Incorporated under the “ Companies’ Act, 1362." 
Capital, £500,090), in 10,000 Shares of £5) each. 
First Issue, 5,000 Shares. 

Of which upwards of one-half are already subseribel for. 
Deposit £1 per share on application and £4 on allot- 

ment; subsequent calls not to exceed £5 per Share, 

and at intervals of not le-s than three months. It is 
not proposed to call up more than £10 per Share. 
Directrors 
Messrs. W. J. and A. W. Adams, late 

C. W. Adams), St. Benet’s place, Gracechurch s'reet. 
George Lathom Browne, Esq. (Director Cape Town 
Dock and Railway Company), Gresham House, Old 
Broad street. 

Elin, Esq. (Director London Baenos Ayres and 
River Plate Bank), 7 Bishopsyate street Within. 
Lieut.-Colone!l G, H. Money (Director Crelit Foucier of 

Mauritius), 9 Berkeley street, Berkeley square. 

Sir W. Smith, Bart., Carlton Clab, aud Fardiston, Wor- 
cestershire, 

Snell, Esq. (Messrs. E. Snell and Co.), D'U:ban, 
Natal. 

H. Spicer, Esq. (Director of the London 
land), Lombard street. 

H. S. Spratt, Esq., Walbrook buildings Walbrook. 

F. Symons, Esq. (Messrs F. Symons and Co.), 64 Lower 

Thames street. 
|} J. R. Thomson, jun., E3q. (Messrs. J. R. Thomson and 
| Co.), St. Peter's Chambers. Coralull. 
| D. Wilson, Esq. (Messrs, Wilson, Worcester, and C».), 
79 Cannon street, 


W. J. Adams, F:sq. ( 





Bank of Szot- 





Bankers 
London—The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), 
| Nicholas line, Lomberd street, 
Natal—London and South African Bink. 
FrNanciaL AGents —The Credit Mobilier (Limited), 
80 Lombard street. 
Soricrrors. 
M. ssrs. Newbon, Evans, and Co., Nicholas lane. 
Messrs. Phillips and Son, Abeliurch lane. 
BROKENS. 
Messrs. Field, Son, and Wood, 9 Waraford court, Throg- 
morton street, 
Messrs, Spencer and Norton, 22 [Throgmorton sireet. 
AUDITORS. 
James Maurice, Msq., 24 O11 Jewry 
George H. Pering, E-sq., 26 Sussex square, Hyde Park. 
Secrerary. 
C. Grabham, l 
Otfice—I8 King’s Ar 
Strect. 








Temporary nz yard, Moorga‘e 


This Company is established for the purpos: of assis*- 
ing in the deve’ opment of the resources of the colony 
| of Natal and the British possessions adjacent, by affording 
| a safe medium for the investment of capital in mortgage 
and other securities, the rapidly augmenting prosperity 
of the colony and the increasing value of land creating « 
constant demand for advances, which this Company 
proposes to supply. 

The business 0: the Company will comprise:— 

1. The leading and investment in the colony, at colo- 
nial interest, of money oltainel upou debentures or de- 
posits in this Country. 

2. The acquisition, development, and re-sale of lands, 
as favourable opportunities offer, and affording assist 
ance to Owners Or Occupiers fF Sabstauutial improve- 
ments, 

3. The promotion of putlie works and conducting 
financial Operations generally. 

4. The transaction of all kinds «f agency business, 
aud the management of estates for absentees and others. 

It is not proposed to call up more than £10 per share ; 
the profits of the Company will be mainly derived from 
| the use of capital obtained in this country by the issue 
| of debentures, The rate of interest in the colony ranges 





from 1) to 12 per cent, leaving a large margin of profit 
on the capital emploved, equivalent of itself to a good 
dividend on the paid-up capital, independent of which, 
however, advances will b» made on conditions which 
will secure other advantages to the Company. 

As a trust Company there is a wide field for the 
Company's operations, and the following statement of 
the selling prices of shaves in existing companies in 
Natal or the Cape of Good Hope will show the profitable 
nature of this business :— 


| 


Selling 
Name of Company. Pail up. P. ices. 
Roard of Exeeutors corsccse-e+e 420) O .. £350 O 
Association for A lninistering Es- 
tates ...crccosececsccecccee eee 187 10 .. 373 0 
General Estate. &*. ......+0.. 0008 200 0., 252 0 
Port Elizabeth Guardian and Trust. 110. 315 
Natal Assurance and Trast Com- 
PONY ~ccosvcece cveeveee erscece 5 0... 610 
The Directors are satisfied that from the above 


sources a large return on the paid-up ec upital of the Com- 
pany is to be derived, free from auy element of specula- 
tion. 

The progress of te colony during the last ten years 
has been remarkable, and there is every reason to anti- 
cipate even a more rapid advancement in the future. 
The following statistics will show bow greatly the re- 
sources of the col my have increased daring the period 
refeired to:— 


1853. 1363. 
Area of land in eultiva- 
GOR cccscescescess 3,315 acres. 53,819 acres. 
Averag: value of lint 
in eounty of Pvyeter- 
ma@ri.zburg ........ 43. to 53. 3s. to 353. 


per acre. per acre, 
Number of  hornel 


cattle and sheep in 


colony ..++.... «-. 188,330 head. 499.165 head. 
Total value ofexports.. £56,702 £165,001 
- imports... 298,833 £465,000 


Revenue ccocese £23648 £112,000 

Daring the last two or three years large tracts of land 
have been plauied with sugar, coffee, cotton, &c., and 
the siecess which has attended these plantations cannot 
tail to stimulate the growth of these productions 
tiroughout the colony, 

The Articles and Memorandum of Association May be 
seen at the Offices of the Company. 

Prozpec'ns 8 and forms of application for shares 
may be obteined from the Secretary, Solic tors, or 
Brokers of the Company. 

NATAL INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited 

APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Natal Investment Compiny 
Limited). 
itlemen,—laving paid to your Bankers the sum of 
I hereby request you to allot me 
shares im the above-named Company, and I agree to 
accept that nu aber of shares, or any less number that 
you muy allot me, subject to the Articles of Association ; 
aud | hereby agreo tu become a member of the Com- 
pany, and authorize you to enter my name upon the 
register of members of the Company in respect of the 
shares which my be so allotted to me. 


Ge 





Name (in full) ......00+ 

Ad tress (in full) osesese ° 
Profession or description ...... 
Brute secorcsece oe cess co 00 hBO4 
Signature ....+ Coseecerseseeree 





T" f} NATAL INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY (Limited) 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the List of 
Applications for Shares mm this Company will be closed 
Ou Tuesday, the 9th instant, at 4 o'clock, for London, 
and on Wednesday, the 10th instant, for the country. 

©. GRABHAM, Secretary. 


13 King’s Arms yard, Moorgate street, Aug. 5, 1864. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. HISTORY OF NORMANDY 
MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 





“ No Church,” ‘* Oweu: & Waif,” &. 
‘* This story is full of interest.” Atheneum. 
“ There is great ability in this book.”—Spectator. 


GUILTY or NOT GUILTY By the 


Author of ‘Cousin Geoffrey,” 3 vols. 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell 
Rapectrrre, Author of ‘‘Alice Wentworth.” 3 vols. 
‘This book is cleverly written and the characters 
are well discriminated.”"—Sun. 


AGUARDIAN ANGEL By the Author 
of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 2 vols. 
“ This agreeable story will be one of the most popular 
the author has ever published.”"—Jfessenger. 
NOT DEAD YET. By J: C. Jeaifreson, 
Author of ‘ Live it Down,” &e. 3 vols. 
“A pleasant, healthy book. We have read it with in- 
terest, and recommend it to our readers."—Atheneum. 


SON and HEIR. 3 vols. 


Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


[Just ready. 


Now ready in 1 vol., with Portrait. 


REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 


By Bensamin LuMLEY, 
Twenty Years’ Director of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
“Mr. Lumley’s entertaining narrative is throughout 
full of interesting detail."—Ezaminer. 
Hurst and Buickerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 
LIFE in JAVA. 
With Sketches of the Javanese. 

By Winttam Barrineron D'ALMEIDA. 

“ Mr. D’Almeida’s volumes traverse interesting ground 
The narrative is filled with good and entertaining mat- 
ter."—Eraminer. 

Hverst and Briackert, 15 Great Marlborough street. 


WALES SERIES. _ 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Above 


100,000 Words, or 50,000 more than in any existing 
Work. By Hype Crarke, D.C.L. 4s. 6d. 
cloth; 5s. half-bound. 
GRAMMAR, Is. 


GREEK DICTIONARY. Greek- 
English and English-Greek, By H. R. HAMILTON. 


5s. cloth; 5s. 6d. hali-bound ; or separately, 23. each. 
GRAMMAR, Is. 


LATIN DICTIONARY. Latin-English 


and English-Latin. By Rev. T. Goupwin. 4s. 6d. 
cloth; 5-, half bound ; or separately, Latin-English, 
En, lish-Latin, 1s. 6d. 


GRAMMAR, 1s, 


FRENCH DICTIONARY. French- 

English and English-French By A, Lewes. 

3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. half-bound ; or separately, ls. each 
GRAMMAR, 1s. 


ITALIAN DICTIONARY. Triglot : 


Italian-English- French, and French-Italian-knglish 

and E sh-Italian-French. By A. Etwes. 7s. 6d. 

cloth, 8s. 6d. half-bound ; or separately, 2s. each. 
GRAMMAR, Is. 


GERMAN DICTIONARY. Triglot: 


Germun-French-inglish, and French-German-Eng- 
lish, and KEnglish-German-French. By N. E. Ham- 
ILton. 38., 4s. cloth, 4s. 6d. half-bound; or sepa- 
rately 1s. each. 

GRAMMAR Ils. 


HEBREW DICTIONARY. Hebrew- 
English, 6s., English-Hebrew, 32. Together with 
Grammar by Dr. BResstavu, 2 vois., 12s. cloth, lis. 
half-bound, 

GRAMMAR 


SPANISH DICTIONARY. Spanish- 


English, and English-Spanish, By A. Etwes. 4s., 
5s. cloth., 5s. 6d. half-morocco. 
GRAMMAR ls. 
London: Virtvg, Brorners, and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
By the Author of 
“LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 
Now publishing in ‘* CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL.” 
Weekly. Three Halfpence. 
W. and R. Cuamvers, London and Edinburgh. 
RerAL POLYTECHNIC. 


Patren, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


03. UU. 


23. ; 








Is. 





| Now ready, Vols. III. and LV., price 21s. each. 
} THE 


AND OF 


ENGLAND. 

By Sir Francis Patcrave, K.H., 
The Deputy Keeper of Her Majesty's Public Records, 
Completing the History to the Death of William Rufus. 

Edited by F. T. Patarave, M.A., 

Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
“ Perhaps the greatest single contribution yet made 
to the authentic aunals of this country.”—Spectator. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 








This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, with Map, 
price 8s. 6d. 


POLISH EXPERIENCES 


INSURRECTION OF 1863-4. 


By W. H. Buttock, 








Now ready, extra feap. Svo., cloth, 2s. 


ANOTHER STORY OF THE GUNS; 
oR, 
SIR EMERSON TENNENT 
AND TIE 
WHITWORTH GUN. 
By the “ Fraser” REVIEWER. 


Macminian and Co., Loadon and Cambridge. 





NEW WORK by MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Mouthly Parts, uniform with the original Mditions of 
“ Pickwick,” ** David Copperiield,” &c. 


Now ready, Part IV. price 1s., of 
Or R MUTUAL FRIEND. 
To be completed in Twenty 


By Cnartes DIckEens. 
Monthly Parts, with 
Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
Cuarman and Harr, 195 Piceaditly. 





pue QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CCXXXL., published THIS DAY. 
. Words and Places, 


Contents. 

Ludwig Ubland. 
Free Thinking; its History and Tendencies. 
‘Lhe Circassian exodus, 
Lacordaire. 
Christian Art. 
. Publie Schools. 
. Travelling in England. 
9. The [louse of Commons, 

Joun MvuRnay, Albemarle street. 


No 


oo 


Daa ene 


MHE ART JOURNAL, for AUGUST 
(price 23. 61.), coutaius three Line Edgravings, 





viz.— 

Temptation of Andrew Marvell, by J. Stancliffe, after 
C. Landseer, R.A.—Approach to Venice, by J. C. Army- 
tage, after J. M. W. Turner—A Spanish Boy, by A. 
Blanchard, after Murillo. 

The literary contributions include :—Wedgwood and 
Etruria, by L. Jewitt, F.S.A.. illustrated,— National 
Gallery and Royal Academy,—British Artists: William 
James Grant, by James Dattorue, illustrated,—Almanac 
of the Month, illustrated,—A:t Work in August, by 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A.,—History of Caricature, by T. 
Wright, illustrated,— The Exhibition in Dublin,— 
Chateaubriand’s Atala, illustrated,—A Decorated Church 
in Ireland,—Portrait Painting in England, by Peter 
Cunningham, F.S.A.,—The Oil Wells of America, by 
Professor Archer, illustrated,— The Art-Workman’s 
Position, &c., &c. 

London: James S. Virtue, 26 Ivy lane. 








TRHAMES EMBANKMENT.—The 
BUILDER, of THIS DAY, price 4d., by post, 5d., 


contains :—Fine View of the National Provincial Bank 
of England—The Thames Embaukment (with Section 





and Plan of Cotfer-dam, &c.)—The Basilica of St. 
Lawrence, Rome— The Archwological Institute at 
Warwick—Curious Sepulchral Monuments in War- 


wickshire of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries— 
l’ormative Ethics, or the Moral Science of Rectitying 
Aberration, and of Developiug the Perfeet and Beautiful 
—Old English House Burnings—Notes of a Professional 
Tour in the Colonies—Royal Purks—Railway Reform, 
&c.—Office; 1 York sticet, Covent Garden; and all 
Booksellers. 


7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 
32 stamps. 
ISEASES of the SKIN; 
their Treatment and Prevention. 
Cases. By Tomas Honr, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 2la 
Charlotte street, Fitzroy square. 


a Guide to 
Illustrated by 





The Christian Allegory of “The Knight Watching his 
Armour,’—oceasioualiy, the Ghosts of Shakespeare— 
The Ghost of the Diving Beil, Heinke’s patent diving 
dress—The Lilliputian Ghost, a few inches high, in 
Professor Pepper's New Ghost Lecture Entertainment 
(John Henry Pepper and Heury Dircks, joint inventors) | 
—Stokes ou Memory—Mr. G. W. Jesier'’s Veutriloquial 
Eutertainment—Mr. George Buckland’s New Romantic 
aud Musical tntertainment daily at 4 and 9.—Opeu 12 
x and7toly A saturday Mornings inclu- 
£19 is, N.ib—The Laboratory is always open. 


inssluon 





| (or use on wrappers enclosiu 


_ “*Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the 
incurable class to the curable."—Lancet. 

London: T. Ricuarps, 37 Great Queen street, W.C. 

i ing -~ GERMAN ‘TONIC. “ Meiissus 
3 Essenz,” invented by Dr. Lang, of Munich, 
is invaluable for indigestion, nausea, diarrhwa, rheuma 
tism, or lumbago. ‘To be had of Wholesale Medicine 
Veudors, and ali respectable Cheinists, &e, throug! 
the Country, in Bottles at 23. 9d. cath. Full 





lou 








D* PORQUET’S 
FRENCH WORKS :— 
DFE PORQUET'’S Le TRESOR de rECOLTER 
CAIS, 
3s. 6d. 
FRENCH INTERLOCUTLOR (Complé 
9 q OR (Complément du Trésop), 


fur turning English into French Pi 


PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6. 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapt 
Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d. pled to tle 

FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 42, 64, 
bound. 5 

SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE @ANGLETERRE. 3:2, 6d, 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into F 
3s. Gd. 5 ™ Frened, 

TRADUCTEUR 


Reading- Book). 


HISTORIQUE = (Second Freney 
ba. Od. 

London: Simpxrxy, Marswann, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oak 
square, N.W, 7 





r REET TO Pigeon —— 
New Edition, just published, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d, cloth 
ewe FAMILY FARE: the 

Young Housewife’s Daily Assistant on all Matter 
relating to Cookery aud Housekeeping: Containing Bills 
of Family Fare for Every Day in the Year ; which includg 
Breakfast and Dinner for a Small Family and Dinner 
for Two Servants. Also, Twelve Bills of Fave fur Dinner 
Parties, and Iwo for Evening Mnter:tainments, with the 
Cost annexed. And also a Diet for Lnvalids, and afey 
things worth knowin 





“ It is for its practical character that we would chiefly 
commind the labours of our authoress..... We opine 
that upon that especinl characteristic will the succes, 
which we progevsticate for this work, mainly depend, 
.... That the authoress has taken great paing js 
evident in every @ne.’"—Times, March 26, 1864. 
“Excellent receipts in simple language, adapted t 
the comprehension of the plainest of plain cooks. ..,, 
Especially valuable to persons about to marry ong 
moderate income.”—Athenwum, January 16, 1361. 

“ This carefully-writren book is a model for utility ang 
. It vives precisely the information tha 
t, Mareh 26, Is64. 

guide in domestic affairs, andl] 
subjec ig to cookery.”—ZJilustrated Lond 
es, February 6, 15:4 


London: Sit 


GO0d selise.. . 
is useful."—ZLane 
“ An accomplished 


S appertainis 





KIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION of JOSEPH GUYS 
SCHOUL QUESTION BOOK, 
NUYS SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK 

Ancient and Modern History, Geography, 
Astronomy, and ail Miscellaneous Subjects; to whieh ig 
given a Chart of History, coloured. A new edition, 
thoroughly revised aud much enlarged. 12mo., price 
4s. 6d. ronn lettered. 
London: CRavock and Co,; 
and Co. 


on 


and Simpxry, MARSHALL, 





BLAND'S LATIN HEXAMETERS. 
VLEMENIS of LATIN HEXAME 

TERS and PENTAMEVERS. By the Rov. R 
Bianp. New elition, corrected and improved by the 
Rey. G. C. Rowden, D.C.L. 12mo., 33. cloth. 

A KEY to the above, adapted to this edition, 12mo., ia 
eloth. 

Loudon: Srupxrn, Marsuaut, and Co. 
Now ready, L2th Edition, revised and corrected. 
NGLISH SYNONYMES EX- 

PLAINED, in Alphabetical order; with copious 
lliustrations and Examples,drawn from the best writers, 
With an Index tothe Words. By Groner Crans, AM 
llth Editigy, with Additions and Currections. 5yo., lis. 
cloth. 





London: Simpxiy, Marsan, and Co. 








Just published, erown 8ro., 144 pages, price 4s. 61 

TS WEATHER GUIDE-BOOK, a 
co:ucise exposition of Asiro- Meteorology, by ALFRED 

J. PEARCE. 

This work (the only one extant on the subje 

enable any one of ordinary elucation to foretell th 

of the weather months in advance. 

London: Simpxin, Marsuatt, and Co., 4 Stationen’ 

hall court. 


t) will 








Demy 8vo. extra Cloth, 6 


i IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
I 


-61., free by post. 


mena. Third Rdition. By Leo H.Grinxvos. 





‘o those who delight in the exe 2 of the i° 
vy thoughtful and beautifully 
» a welcome toon, aud the 
may rest assared, of many 











lectual powers, these v 
written reflections will 
source long afterwards 





Wwe 
fruitful meditations and pleasaut mem vries.”"—Sun, 


London: PF, PiTMan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C 


Just published, crown 8yo., price 5:., free by post. 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josrra 
Parker, D.D., of Cavenwiis Ch up. 1, Manuchesiets 
“ All seems as if it were writen with a peucil « ut 
- + + There is no speaking saking’s sake, no de 
play of any kind, every wo n arrow directed to lus 
mark. —Lritish Standard. 








London: I, Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, demy Svo., price 53., the Secoud Edit 











NTEDILUVIAN HISPORY = and 
& NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 
early portions of the Book ; i : 
exainined aud explaiued, by tl A 

Louden: F. Pia ; 


MAN, 20 Paternoster row, £.C. 


Pr.ce bd., post free, 7d. 
 HORTHAN D.—| itman’s Plonographie 
Wy Peacher, 310th Thousand. 


Loulou: F. Piruan, 2) Paternoster row, Londo, 
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3 AMENDED, and ENLARGED for 
coBRECTED. | ENGLISH STUDENT. 
., carefully corrected and revised, price 
pws. 8y0., 245 


. cloth. 
LUGEL'S COMPLETE DIC- 


RY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 


TION AN epted to the English Student. With 
6 Ar jitions and Improvements. By C, A. Feria, 


» Royal Military Academy, Wool- 

Fase Master te lend yn School ; Dr. HeIMANN, 
oe of German at the London University College ; 
as OxenrorD, Esq. 

4p ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for younger stu- 
a avellers, &c. By J.Oxenrorp and C, A. FEit- 
ong 12mo., price 7s. 6U., strongly bound. 
sete: Warrraker and Co., Dutavand Co., and D. 
Serr. 
jae MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
gmbellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &. 


oy ER'S IMPROVED PIN- 





NOCK’S HIS!ORY of ENGLAND. New 
god revised edition, 12mo., price 63., strongly bound in 
wTaITTAKER'S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIS. 
TORY of ROME. New edition, 12mo., price 5s. 6d., 

iy bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIS. 
roRY of GREECE. New edition, l2mo, price 5s. 6d., 
sirongly bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they 
jaye the name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co., 
op the title-page. 

London: Warrtaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS, 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEAR- 
NING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a 

LANGUAGE in Six Months. 
LADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 
forthe English Student. By Dr. I. G. OLLEeNporrr. 
[a two parts. Part I., new edition, price 123., 8vo. cloth 
Part IL, fourth edition, price 123., 8vo., cloth. The parts 
gold separately. 
#,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorffs method 
adapted tO the German, containing a new system of 
feilitating the study of the German Declensions, and 
rules on the geuder ofsubstantives. New edition, l2mo., 
doth, 33. 6d. 
2, ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly 
forthe English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENpORFr, 
$yo, new edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender 
of French Substantives, and an additional Treatise on 
the French Verbs. Price 12s. cloth—A SCHOOL 
EDITION, just published, 12mo., price 63. 6d. cloth. 
3 ADAPTED tothe ITALIAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEeNpDorrr. 
$ro., fourth edition, price 12s, cloth. 
4 ADAPTED to the SPANISH. 
for the English Student. By Dr, HI. 
$. Price 128., cloth. 
KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, and 
GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the author. Price 
7s. each, cloth, 
Itis necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the present method to notice, that these are the 
only Eaglish editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendor?f, aud 
bedeems any other totally inadequate for the purpose of 
English instruction, and for the elucidation of the 
method so strongly recommeuded by Captain Dasil 
Hall, and other eminent writers. ‘They should be 
ordered with the publisher's name, and, to prevent 
emors every copy has its number and the author's 

ure. 
The above works are copyright. 
London: WarTrakrr and Co., and DuLav and Co., 
and to be had of any Bookseller. 


M* KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 


and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
8. d. 
History of England. 2 vols. 12mo., new edition, 





Written expressly 
G. OLLENDORFF. 











Cloth oo......05 ee cceeegeccecs ere e8coeseene + MO 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 
History of Greece. 12mo., new edition, cloth .... 66 
History of Rome. 12mo., new edition, cloth...... 66 
Questions on the Histories. l2mo.......+...each 1 0 
History of India. Svo., cloth ........ 0000 weevese 80 
History of the Roman Empire. l2mo., cloth...... 6 6 
Elementary History of England. 12mo.,new edition, 
— 0000000 99 000 eo ccececoese cece 5 O 
Elementary History of Greece. 13mo., new edition, 
ME cvsccceseccceioccce eneeseece Coeereoce . 386 
Elementary History of Rome. 18mo., new edition, 
—— ee Oo eoveevescsegetesce see coe 836 
Mythology of Aucient Greece and Italy. S8vo., new 
GEE GITR cc.c cocccvecccccocvcesosceses- co IE 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo., new edition, 
=e gseenceets SEneteenteeenensee 40 
Ovid's Fasti. With notes and introduction. Se- 
cond edition, 8v0., cloth .....sse.e.eee cococese 66 
The Catalina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with notes 
excursus. Post 8v0., cloth ...o.csecessseee 66 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., 
Re ercceevecccccccscceecsccce & 


These works are used at the chief public schools, and 
by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 
adapted for private and self-instruetion. 

London: Wurrraker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





call the attention ofall persons engaged in tuition 

and the bookselling trade to their Catalogue of Modern 

hit Approved Educational Works, which they will be 
PPY to forward on application. 

Wnarrraxer and Co., Ave Maria lane, London. 


plan SP 


KAKING for the PEOPLE. 


Price Sixpence. 
j 


t A Sermon Pree d on the 10h July last in reference 
0 the Two Gli Testament Lessons for the day. 

With s Preface by the Rev. Cuantes Voysey, Incam- 
bent of Healaugs:, York-hire. 


London: Wuerricin, GRreex, and Sox, 178 Strand. 





MESSRS. WHITTAKER and Co. beg to | 


COLENSO’'S ARITHMETICAL anl MATHEMA. 
TICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
New Edition (18°4', thoroughly revised, with the addition 
of Notes and Examination-Papes, in l2mo., price 4s. 6d. 





SCHOOLS, to which is added a Chapter on 
Decimal Coinage. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Natal. 

Also by Bishop Cotrtnso, Revised Editions. 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 

18mo., ls. 9d.; or with Answers, 2s. 31.; or in Five 
Parts, separately, as follows :— 
1. Text-Book, 6d. 
2. Examples, Part I. Simple 
Arithmetic, 4d. 
3. Examples, Part IL. Com- 


Fraetions, Decimals, 
&e., dd. 

5. Answers to the Exam- 
ples, with Solutions of 
pound Arithmetie, td. the more difficult Qves- 

4. Examples, Part IIL. tions, Ls. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, one volume, 8vo., 12. 61. 

Part I. l2mo, 4s. 6d. Ky, 
- 


” ” 
o* 

- - Hunter's Questions on Part 
. 28. Od. 

* ” EY, 5s. 


Part IL. l2mo., 64. K 

a a I8smo, ls. Gd. KEY, 2s. 6d. 

EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, l2mo. 2s. td. 

EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 61, with KEY, 63. 64. 

The above PROBLEMS, with KicY, 3s. 6d., without 

CY, ls. 

TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 3s. 6d. KEY, 3s 
_ Part IL. 2s, 6d. KEY, 5s. 

London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 








Now ready, in 8vo., price Ls. 


ONVOCATION and the CROWN in 
COUNCIL; a Second Letter toan Anglican Friend. 
By the Right Rev. tlenay Eowano Many tno, D.D. 


London: Lonaman, Grees, and Co., Paternoster 







row. 


Mr. YONGES SMALLER ENGLISH-GREEK 
LEXICON, 

May now be hal, in square l2mo., price 83. 61. cloth, 
NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXI- 
CON, abridged from the larger work by C.D. Yonor. 

This smaller English- ) writers. The words found 
Greek Lexicon ditfers from | only in the poets are dis- 
the larger in the cireum- tinguished* ; several ad- 
stance that while the | ditional phrases are given 
original work aims at | chiefly from the Tragedians, 
giving every Greek word to | the uregular declensions, 


be found in the authors of | conjugutions, and con- 
the classical age, this] structions are specified; 
abridgment, being meant | and the quantity of each 
for less advanced scholars, | syllable is marked, as iu a 
confines itself solely to | Gradus, 


words used by the Attic 

Mr. YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, con- 
taining all the Greek words used by Writers of good 
Authority, New Edition, being the fifth, in post 4to., 
price 21s. 
London: Lonamanx, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 





SLATER'S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY, 

A New Edition, iv 12mo., price 33, 61, cloth. 
GESTEN 'LE CHRONOLOGICE, 
A being acompie‘e System of Ancient and Modern 
Chronology :— 

Introductory Lessons on { 
Dates in general, Chro- 
nology before Christ, Curo- 
nology after Christ, Chro- 


History of France, Dates 
useful to Artists, Jates 
useful to Musicians, Dates 
usefal in the Medical Pro- 


nology necessary in the | fession, Dates for the 
Study of Ecclesiastical History of the East Indies, 
History, Dates connected | General Chronological 


with Science and Liter- | Table contained in 
ature, Chronology for the |! Familiar Sentences. 
By Mrs. Henry Stater, Author of “ Lessons in 
Geography.” New Edition, revised and much enlarged. 
Loudon: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Pateruoster row. 
CRABB'S GERMAN DIALOGUES. 
n 12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


LEMENTS of GERMAN and 
ENGLISH CONVERSATION on FAMILIAR 
SUBJECIS. By G. Crabs. With additions aud cor- 
rections, by Adolphus Bernays, Ph.D., Professor of the 
German Language and Literature in King’s College, 
London. 

London: Lonaman and Co., Simpxin and Co.,, 
Hami.ron and Co., Warrraker and Co. J. and F. H. 
Rivineron, Dutau and Co., HovLston and Wriaeirr, 
D. Nur, and C. H. Law. 





DES CARRLERES’ HISTORY of FRANCE, by M. 
DELILLE, 

Now ready, in 12mo., price 7s. roan, a New Edition of 

BREGE de L'HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 

extrait de histoire de I’ Abbé Millot, par M. Des 

| Caragiexes. Continuée d’abord, jusqu’ ala Revolution 

de Juillet, 1830, Par J. Ch. Tarver; et ensuite, jusyu‘'au 

Rétablissement de |'Empire, sous Napoléon ILL, par 

C.J. DELILLE. 

London: Lonemuan and Co, Stupxrn and Co., Warr- 

TAKER and Co., HAMILTON and Co., DuLau and Co., J. 
and F. H. Rrvineron, C. H. Law, and Kent and Co, 


ENLARGED EDILION of SAUL'S 
ARITHMETIC. 
New edition, l2mv., price 2s. cloth. 
HE TUTORS and SCHOLAR’S 
| ASSISTANT, being a complete Treatise of 
| Vulgar and Decimal Arithmetic, cousisting of @ grea 
| variety and an extensive collection of original questious, 
with notes at the foot of the page, to exemplify and 
illustrate the rules. By Joserm Sacu. 
| revised and corrected by Samuel Maynard, Editor of 
“Keith's Mathematical Works,” &* 
Also now ready, uew elition, Ldino., price 2+. cloth. 
KEY to SAUL’S TUTOR and SCHOLARS AS5is- 
TANT, contiining auswers toall the questions. By the 
late Joseru Sach, Revised aud adapted to the enlarged 
edition of the Arithmetic, by Samacl Mayn wd, Eedior 
of “Saul's Arithmetic,” &e, ; 
London: Longman aud Co. WairTaxern and 
Simpxin and Co., and Houusron and Water. 
‘ 
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Co., 





Carefully | 


RITHMETIC designed for the use of | 
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| Geography,’ by th 











his day is published, post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
’ 
CORNELIUS O’DOWD 
UPON 
MEN AND WOMEN, 
And OTHER THINGS in GENERAL. 
(Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine.) 
WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published 8vo., price Is, 
WHAT LED TO THE DISCOVERY 


OF THE 


‘SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


By Joun Hawynine Srexe, 
Captain Tl M. Indian Army. 


Author of “Journal of the Discovery of the Source of 
the Nile.” 


With Maps and Frontispiece. 
Wi.tiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published. 


ADVANCED TEXTBOOK 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Davin Pace, F.R.S.E., F.G.S, 


Crown 8vo., with a Glossary of Terms aud numerous 
Illustrations, Price 53. 





Just published, by the same Anthor, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
With Illustrative Sketch-Maps and Gilossarial Index. 
Price 25. 


Fifth Edition, price Is. 9.1. 
INTRODUCTORY T&XT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY, 


With Engravings on Wood and Glossavial Index, 





Third EJlition, Revised and Eularged, price 6s. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY, 

DESCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL. 

With Engravings aud Glossary of Scientific Terms. 





In crown 8ve., prices 63. 
HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS 
and GEOLOGY. 


Tn crown S8vo., price 6s. 
The PAST and PRESENT LIFE of 
the GLOBE. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Wiutam Biackw: op aud Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published. 


ELEMENTS 


or 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
FOR THE USE OF JUNIOR CLASSES. 
By the Rev. Avex. Mackay, A.M., F._RG.S., 
Author of a “ Manual of Modern Geography, Mathe- 
matical, Physies!, and Polttieal, on a New Plan, em- 
bracing a complete Development of the River Systems 

of the Globe.” 
Iu crown 8vo., pp. 304, price 3s. 

“Among the elementary publications, I may direct 
attention to a useful li work, by the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Mackay, entitled ‘ Elements of Modern Geography. In 
a former address I venture t» commend the * Mauual of 
> same author; and the preseut pro- 
duction is an improved and careful epitome of that 
work, which can be recommended as a text-book to be 
used in the elucational establishments of the country, 
Consideriug that the author is—as I know myseli— 
actively employed as a minister of religiomin the heart 
of Aberdeenshire, rem te from access to libraries aud 
the great marts of knowlelge, Leannot but admire the 
assiduity and researe: displayed in the preparation of 
this elementary treatise."— sr Roperick Iuesy Mur- 
cnison, K.C.B., President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, in his Auuiversary A ldress, 23rd May, 1364. 

W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

UGUST PARI of SUNDAY at 
HOME now rr Paternoster 
row, and all Bookse ters. 
LYPIUS of TAGASTE, a Historical 
i Tale of the Times of St. Augustine, by Mrs. Wena, 
now publishing in Sunpay ar Home. 
NGHAM CHURCIL—View of 
“ n Chureb, as rebuidt after desigus 
» Consort, and E igeaving of the Mona- 
tei there u by Her M jesty to the memory of 
His Royal Highness. See Suxvay ar Home for August, 





viy, price Gd, 56 








E. SarcEnr. 





NE TALE by Mr. G. 
a Tun the August Porc of the Lerst liocr isa 
, mt of HURLVEK CHASE, Puce 61. 06 
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PENIN 


eines! 


SULAR, 


WEST INDIAN, AND SOUTHERN BANK 


(LIMITED). 





CAPITAL, £2,000,000, in 20,000 SHARES of £100 EACH. 
WITH POWER TO INCREASE. 


10,000 SHARES (£1,000,000) 


Deposit on Application, £1; on Allotment, £4 per Share. 
at expiration 


ARE ALREADY SUBSCRIBED. 


£2 10s. to be paid at expiration of One Month, and £2 10g, 
of T'wo Months. 


No further Instalment or Call at intervals less than Three Months. 





. Directors, 

W. AUSTIN, Esq., Director of Metropolitan Railway, London, 

M. G. BAYVET, Censeur of the Bank of France, Paris. 

GEO. BROCKLEBANK, Esq., Director of General Steam Navigation 
Company, London. 

M. C. BUREAU, Directeur, Société Générale d’ Entreprises Industrielles 
d’Italie, Florence. 

C. H. BODE, Esq., Oldham, Lancashire. 

JAMES BANCKS, Esq., Broxbourne, Herts (Chairman of the Tamar 
and Callington Railway Company). 

M. 8. FENZI, Banker, Florence. 

The Right Hon. Viscount INGESTRE, M.P., Eaton Place, London. 

His Excellency 8. LOUIS GUILHOU, Banker, Madrid. 

Sir W. GORE OUSELEY, K.C.B., late H.M. Minister Plenipotentiary, 
South America (Prov.) 

Sir EDWIN PEARSON, F.R.S., Director, London and South Stafford- 
shire Bank. 

M. ROUGEMONT DE LOWENBERG, Banker, Paris and Berne. 

(With power to add to their number.) 


Solicitors, 
London.—Messrs. G. S. and H. BRANDON, 15 Essex street, Strand, Wo, 
Liverpool.—Messrs, LITTLEDALE, RIDLEY, and BARDSWELL, 
Bankers. 
BANK of LONDON, Threadneedle street, E.C. 
LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, and SOOTH STAFFORDSHIRE BANK, 
110 Cheapside, 
Brokers. 
London.—Messrs. ROBINS and BARBER, Threadneedle street, 
Liverpool.—Messrs. THEAKSTONE and HARGREAVES, 
Manchester.— F, A. FINNEY, Esq., Queen’s Chambers, 
Auditors. 
Messrs. JOHNSTONE, COOPER, WINTLE, and CO. 
Secretarp pro tem, 
B. P. YOUNG, Esq. 
Temporary Offices, 
34 GREAT ST. HELEN'S, E.C. 








PROSP 


The principle of Limited Liability in Banking has been most 
successfully employed in the establishment of Banks, as the following 
table of some of the Companies recently formed shows :— 








Amount Present Profit 
Paid. Value. per Cent. 
£ £ 
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PONE iiss scisiessniscinsss a cesceecvcees a 

The trade between this country and the Northern States and parts 
of South America has been most successfully provided for; one great 
want, however, has yet to be supplied—there remain the trade of the 
West Indies still requiring accommodation, and the enormous trade of the 
Southern States totally without provision, 

The reduction in the duties on sugar, and its present high price, and 
the stimulus to be given to the growth of cotton, must tend to increase 
the trade of the West Indies, and thus necessitate increased banking 
facilities. 

It is true that the war has deranged and cramped the business opera- 
‘tions of the Southern States, but a trade of such enormous extent 
could not possibly be suppressed; and accordingly the commercial 
‘statistics of the West Indian Islands, which lie contiguous to the 
American Coast, show that a great portion of the trade of the Southern 
States has been transferred te them. 

It is a fact that Havannah, St. Thomas, Nassau, Bermuda, and other 
ports are now transacting the most extensive business; their harbours 
are crowded with shipping, and yet they are without any increased 
business accommodation, and, in some cases, do not possess any banking 
facilities at all. For instance, Nassau and Bermuda possess but one 
bank, the operations of which are very limited; whilst the paucity of 
banking accommodation at Havannah and St. Thomas is well known; 
and yet the imports and exports of these ports to and from the United 
Kingdom amount annually to about eight millions sterling. 

The Peninsular, West Indian, and Southern Bank (Limited), is formed 
chiefly for the purpose of supplying this deficiency of banking accom- 
modation. 

It is proposed to commence business immediately, at St. Thomas, 
Bermuda, Nassau, and Liverpool, in which places a very large and 


ECTUS. 


branches or agencies at Panama, Granada, Venezuela, Guayana, ée,, 
should such appear to the Directors desirable. 

Negotiations are now pending through which the most powerful sup- 
port is anticipated in the above places. 

Whatever may be the duration of the present American war, it must 
sooner or later end; when immediate advantage would be taken of peace 
to extend the Bank, with its established machinery, into the Southem 

States, where, with the connection already formed by its operations in 
the surrounding Islands, it is fair to presume it would become the Bank 
of the South ; and when it is remembered that the Southern States of 
America, in one article of export alone, gave employment to one-third 
of the manufacturing population of England, it is impossible to overstate 
the prospects of a Bank commencing business there with the advantages 
of a large capital and an already formed connection. 

One of the principal objects of the Bank thus being the ultimate 
establishment of branches in the large cities and tgwns of the Southem 
States, to provide banking accommodation for the immense trade with 
Europe certain to follow the termination of the war, powers are inclu- 
ded in the Articles of Association for the establishment of agencies in 
such of the capitals of Europe as may have close business relations with 
America; and arrangements have already been concluded with 
influential Continental Societies, by which the Bank secures the co- 
operation of eminent capitalists in France, Italy, and the Mediterranean 
Peninsulas. 

The operations of the Bank will be limited by the Articles of Associa- 
tion to a legitimate financial business only, and will consist of the 
negotiation of bills of exchange—buying or selling on different parts of 
Europe—receiving money on deposit—discounting commercial bills— 
collecting bills—advancing on such bills, or produce, and on other avail- 
able securities; and all other ordinary banking, financial, or exchange 
business. 

The Directors retain the right of reserving 5,000 shares for foreign 
or Continental issue, should they deem it desirable. 

Early application for Shares is requested, as a great portion of them 
have been already subscribed. Should a less number of Shares be 
allotted than applied for, the balance of deposit money will be applied 
in part payment of the instalment due on allotment. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Applications for Shares may be obtained 
at the Bankers, Brokers, and at the Temp rary Offices of the Company, 
34 Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate street, E.C, 


Form OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

To be retained by the Bankers. 
To the Directors of the Peninsutarn, Wesr INDIAN, and Sovrmenrn Ban (Limited 
GeENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ being a deposit 





profitable business may be effected. In Nassau alone great amounts in 
bills are sold in the market at premiums as remittances to this country. 
As comparatively no provision is made for this, the Bank could not fail 
to realize a great profit in exchanges alone. 

The commercial importance of the Isthmus of Panama to our trade 
with Australia, New Zealand, California, &c., and the development to be 
given to the Northern States of South America, have suggested the 


of £1 per Share on Shares in the above Company, I hereby request that you 
will allot me that number; andI agree to accept the same or any less number you 
may allot me, and to become a member of the Company, and to pay to your Bankers 
the further sum of £4 per Share on Allotment; and I authorize you to place my name 
ou the Register of Shareholders for the Shares so allotted, and to forward, by post, © 
my address as below, the Certificate fur auy Shares which may be allotted to me. 
PRS set rsncdseniceribadanseeen aveune 
WEEE Sacaceaiindéwteacaedemtancmersvenet® 
Occupation 





propriety of providing in the Articles of Association for power to open 


BS cccvcsseses 
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